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Economy Copper Roofing 


combines beauty with durability at reasonable cost 
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residence at Lawrence Farms, exclusive Mt. Kise j Wf 
Management, Inc. Robert C. Lawrence, Designer. Julio Palau, Architect 
Scarsdale Roofing Co., Sheet Metal Contractor 


_peeeanens Economy Copper Rooting — designed for 


residential use— offers all the traditional advantages of a 


standing seam copper roof... beauty, charm and durability. 
Yet, its cost... due to lighter weight and correspondingly 
increased workability ...is relatively Jow—a tact which has 


justified extensive use of durable copper roofing on better- 
type homes from coast to coast. 

Economy Copper Roofing is furnished in sheets which pro- 
vide a space of but 13% inches between seams. This reduced 


width is more in keeping with residential lines. Moreover, it 


gives 10-ounce copper about the same rigidity and wind re- 


sistance as heavier, more expensive material in wider widths. 
Detailed information on Anaconda Economy Copper Roofing 


is found in Sweet’s. 





Consider these 5 advantages of 
Economy Copper Roofing: 


1. APPEARANCE...Copper increases In 


beauty with age and service 


2. DURABILITY Deties time and 


weather 


3. FIREPROOF...Copper roots elimi- 
nate the hazard of flying sparks 


4. LIGHT WEIGHI Makes costly 
supportung Structure unnecessary. 
§. COOLS QUICKLY as soon as the su 





goes d 
Roes hown 





THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. «+ 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Compa 
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THE $15,000 TO $25,000 HOUSE 90 
NEN MONTH the 1939 New York OUTDOOR LIVING AREAS 91 
World’s Fair will be previewed in the 
Des Trends section Though this TIME-SAVER STANDARDS 92-95 
will be an exceptional feature covering 
nages. it will not be to the exclu- ILLUSTRATED CASE STUDIES 96-124 
sion of other Recorp features. Both 
me uilding News section and the (Index to Advertisements Page 160) 
Bui g Types section will be holding 
up their ends. aoa Z -_ — 
ry World’s Fair study will be in 
thr. irts as follows: (1) a preview ol Editorial Director: Thomas 5S. Holden Editors: Orville C. Anderson (Managing). James M. 
wh the editors e be significant Fitch, Jr., Roger Wade Sherman. Associate Editors: Elisabeth Kendall, Irvin Kuper, Frank G. 
Song on a ” Lopez, Jr irt Director: Gene Hawley Desk Editor: William S. Pattison. 
new ilding’s. 5V significant, we mean . : ; 
t] ; if . : , | : | Editorial Consultant: Michael A. Mikkelsen. 
nos 1OV ria > OTe: ‘st technical ad- 2 a 
ving t “ greate ~ , Research Consultants: K. Loénberg-Holm and C. Theodore Larson. 
val n production standards . . . those 
wit we tallow trule egest “The Architectural RECORD, combined with American Architect and Architecture, is published monthly 
. we behleve truly sugges by F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 115-119 West_40 Street, New York. Truman S. Morgan, 
W Tomorrow.” (II) New mate- Pres. ; Irving W. Hadsell, Vice Pres.; Thomas S. Holden, Vice Pres.; Michael A. Mikkelsen, 
ac : = Vice Pres.; Chauncey L. Williams, Vice Pres.; John M. Williams, Vice Pres.; Sanford D. 
ria w equipment, and new services, Stockton, Jr» ns mare J. Barringer, Treas. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
- . . 2 t » % ; ) is ; ; ’ : ae 
whi measure up to our definition of ee ee qeere, Inc. Architectural RECORD is indexed in Readers’ Guide, Art Index, 
news. (IIT) A survey of the trends in oe? ’ 
re ) : Sur've) ~ 7 Subscription Rates: United States and Possessions, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico, $3 the year, $5 for 
disy entertainment, food preparation, two years, $6 for three years; Elsewhere, $5 the year; Single copy, $1. Circulation Manager: 
aie . : - fields Robert C. MacDougall. 
cir on, and numerous other fields, 
the inces in which are of immediate Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings which conform to RECORD'S editorial aims are welcomed. 
; wise ia : ‘ .s Every effort will be made to return material (if accompanied by stamped, addressed envelopes) ; 
valu our building designers in their but the editors will not be responsible for losses. 
own rk. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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C. assic simplicity is the keynote of this charming House of Glass, 
recently comple sted on New York’s Fifth Avenue for the C orning 
Glass Works and Steuben Glass, Inc. Obvious sly dominant features 
are the vast areas of glass block construction on both facades. 

Here we see e mploye -d the most modern of present-day build- 
ing materials, and happily framed within a decorative metal that 
is equally modern in aesthetic qualities. 

Because it offered a rich pastel shade bordering on white, the 
architects selected Solid Nickel Silver for the outside framing of 
all glass areas. Altogether, 7,776 pounds of this lustrous Nickel 
bronze were used for both exterior and interior decorative trim. 

The soft sheen of Solid Nickel Silver makes it one of the 
handsomest metals for ornamentation —its warm, glowing high- 
lights blending beautifully with glass, stone, tile, mnable. onal: ete. 

asniear. Solid Nickel Siive ‘ris extremely durable, possesses 
adequate structural strength, meets all fabricating requirements 
and is readily available through the usual sources of supply. 


Solid NICHEL Silvez 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
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BEHIND THE 


IRD 


it vou like the Building ry pes section 
this month (page 89) devoted to houses 


$15,000 $25,000, 





costing between and 


in for an even better residential 


you re 


feature next month. The Building Types 


subject for November is “Houses 

$25,000 and Up.” First there will be 
Time-Saver Standards data somewhat 
extending that presented this month 


For example, there will be methods 01 
construction, areas, dimensions of: pools 
garden steps; re 


and 


_lilv, reflecting ) : 


taminyg walls walls above grade 


her information applicable, but not 


especially restricted to this one price 
class. Hlustrated case studies trom vari 
ous parts of the country will of course 
neluded. Worth noting, also, will be 
comparative analysis of two houses, 
ne “traditional”, one “modern.” The 
comparison will be strictly objective, 
ting the different ipproaches to 
common problems How are dining 
handled in one? In the other? 

What about bathrooms 7—circulation 7— 
stairwavs ?—or outdoor areas / Maybe 
we're leading with our chin, but we 


hink this will be interesting 
further that Novem 


issue. fea 


\nd, to suggest 
well balanced 
addition to the 


mate 


ber will be a 
tures and all, here, in 
reports on new equipment, new 
rials, etc., are some of the new buildings 
which will be reported on: 

An Italian airplane hangar; a Farm 


Security Administration project in Mis- 


souri; a bar and theater by Holabird & 
Root a resort consisting ot hotel, com- 
mercial center, airplane hangar, cabins, 
and las; a new Rhode Island com 
munity of pretabricated houses. 
Tongue in cheek? 

\T LEAST two of the letters received by 
us lately were written by readers not 
with tongues in cheek but with eyebrows 
Tals 
Sirs 

Ever since I read the piece “Frank 
Lloy: Wright Builds Us a Home”, by 
Paul R. and Jean S. Hanna, in your 
July ‘ssue, I have intended to write and 


tulate you on it. 
Th paragraph beginning “It was im- 


to estimate the actual costs,” 
in the second column, is a pure gem! 
Also e story of the brick subcontractor 
in t succeeding paragraph and the 
diffe: tiation between “personal pos- 
Sessi and the furniture and furnish- 
ings cumulated during ten years of 
marr life” in the paragraph next fol- 
lowir 

combined 


When I read this piece, and again 
when I read your reference to it in 
“Behind the Record,” I wondered 
whether your tongue was in your cheek. 
In any case I hope indeed that you will 
be able to give your readers more of 
such frank stories written by clients 
themselves. 


Sincerely yours, 


GAVIN HADDEN. 


607 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Glare in churches 


\Np FROM Elbert M. Conover, Director 
4 Interdenominational Bureau of Archi- 


tecture, came the following friendly 


chiding 


“IT have noted with great interest the 
description in your August 1938 number 
of the new church of St. Wenceslas in 
Prague. It seems to me that the archi- 
tects of some churches of this type 
ignore practical considerations as badly 
as has been the case in older church 
construction. The architect of the in- 
terior of this church indicates that the 
congregation will have to sit facing the 
glare of a window of tremendous size. 
This is certainly an impracticable thing 
and will doubtless greatly handicap the 
success of worship services. Then, too, 
if one is to be practical, I wonder why 
they should have the excess of white 
at this end of the church. The worst 
feature, however, would seem to be the 
excessive amount of window light 
which the congregation will helplessly 
have to face should they attend services 
in this building.” 


Whereve r possible, we believe, the con- 


gregations of Roman Catholic churches 
face the East; and the apse is tradition- 
We 


have no data on the relative glare of St. 


ally lighted with large windows. 


Wenceslas’ apse as compared to that of 
Amiens, for instance. But the 
glazed windows of St. Wenceslas are of 


double- 


a special light-ditfusing, multicolored 


glass. 


Who reads the RECORD? 

\cross our desk recently, and across 
the desks of hundreds of 
zine editors, there passed a four-page, 
businesslike document printed on blue 
Although alike in format, these 
documents differed considerably in con- 
tent. Each recapitulation 
and detailed analysis of the subscribers 
to each of the involved, 


other maga- 


paper. 
contained a 


magazines 
sworn and subscribed to by the pub- 
semiannual 
Bureau of 
own 


lisher in his report to the 


\udit 
Our 


Circulations. 


made us give vent to a 


mild whistle. First, because it revealed 
that the 


grand total circulation in its history; 


RECORD now has the largest 


included in this grand 
10,000 architects 
architect-sub- 


sect nd, because 
total 
—the largest 


are more than 
number of 
scribers ever attained by the REcorp or, 
other U. S. 


These, 


architec- 
combined with 
draftsmen, 
make 


we believe, any 
tural journal. 
thousands of 
students, landscape architects, etc., 
up the REcorD audience. 


ntinued ’ pad Ss) 


engineers, 





"| think it's your new architect—they say he makes a thorough study of the 
owner's habits before designing a house—'' —Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Dunn 


with AMERICAN ARCHITECT and ARCHITECTURE 
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BEHIND THE 





Of great interest is the geographical 
distribution of these readers: 


Percentage 
Location of Total 
New England States........ 7 
Middle Atlantic States...... 26 
South Atlantic States....... 9 
East North Central States... 18 
East South Central States... 3 


West North Central States.. 6 
West South Central States.. 5 


Mountain States............ 2 
Pacihc. States.............. 11 
Territories, Canada and For- 
ON vckawen se aceasta ae 
100% 


Thus we get another glimpse behind 
the Recorp. In addition to our using 
F. W. Dodge statistics for determining 
in what proportion various classes ot 
buildings should be treated to correspond 
to market conditions, here is another 
systematic approach for determining in 
what proportion various localities should 
be represented in the Recorp in the 
course of a year. 

Maybe it’s because we make use of 
these and other yardsticks that the 
readership is mounting. We hope so 


WHO BUILDS AMERICA? 


M N AR 





MOVING TOTALS) 








1938 
1934 1935 | 1936 | 1937 JFMAMJ JASON 





Buildings planned by architects and engineers 
account for 69% of the total value of a 
building contracts awarded in the 37 Eastern 
states, according to F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reports. The curves on the above chart repre 
sent the moving annual totals of building 
contract awards. Each figure plotted for a 
given month represents the total for the 
twelve-month period ending with that month 
This type of curve registers the trend and 
eliminates the seasonal factor. 








Signature plates 


WE Trust that publication of the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a letter will not 
backfire and bring to our desk the charge 
that perhaps Behind the Record doesn’t 
live right. But it was a forthright docu 
ment, and since we know from corre- 
spondence that at least two or three 
readers are on the hunt for such a ser 


vice, here goes: 
Sirs: 


About a year ago we started a move- 
ment amongst architects to sign every 
building and this movement has been 
gaining force... . 


We therefore brought out a folder 
. the idea being that we would give 
any architect twelve of these signature 


ss 


Lead Industries Ass 


plates, made to his own design, for 
$12.00 ... each of these plates costs 
us ... about $1.25. However, we are 
doing this in a spirit of cooperation, 
hoping that it will acquaint us better 
with architects... . 


KENNETH LYNCH, President, 
Kenneth Lynch & Son, Inc. 


8-14 Thirty-seventh Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Changes of address 


THE ReEcorpD publishes changes of ad 
dress only on request, making no attempt 
to keep a day-to-day account. The only 
organization in the country with facili- 
ties for this is Sweet's Catalog Service, 
whose painstakingly maintained list un- 
dergoes an average of 23 changes per 
day tor every working day in the year. 
selow are the changes recently brought 
to our attention. 


Frank H. Day and Conway L. Todd 
announce the formation of a partnership 
for the general practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Day and Todd 
with offices at 31 Gibbs St., Rochester, 
N. Y....C. A. Woodruff, mechanical 
and electrical engineer in consultation 
will also have offices at 31 Gibbs St., 
Rochester, N. Y.... 1 Vrs. Orlo Heller 
formerly of Bortick Studio, 64 W. 9th 
St., New York City, has become as- 
sistant professor of Decorative Design 
at the University of Michigan, Ann 
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Arbor, Mich., and will carry on her 
decorative and industrial design con- 
sultation from that location. . . . Ray- 
mond C. Whitaker, architect, announces 
the opening of an office at 419 Union 
Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa. .. . IW ii- 
liam A. Mitchell announces the removal 
ot his office to 148 Gallows Hill Road, 
Westfield, N. J. where he will continue 
to engage in the practice of architec- 
ture... . Louts G. Restone, architect, 
announces the change of his offices from 
3513 Woodward Ave., to 3510 Wor d- 
ward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
























Correction 


SINCE no one else called our attention to 
an error recently, we formed our own 
posse and began beating the bushes, 
About nightfall we uncovered one, and 
a neat little trick it was. In our review 
last month of Claude Bragdon’s More 
Lives Than One, we started out to say 
that, among other things, Mr. Bragdon 
was an occultist. But our printer, bless 
his conscientious soul, apparently 
thought this a little brash, and com- 
promised on occulist. Magazine publish- 
ing is such interesting work. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


@ October 5—First in series of lecture 


and Rehous 






@ October 8—December 4 


£ Photoaraphs of Domesti 





New York, IN 





ture in New England and New York in 





+} ana |8tr -enturies Metror tan 
Museum of Art, New York, N. Y 
®@ October I1-14 


Americar nadtiaste 





oO + n 
nven 


c 
Ste Const+ 






TION. Frer r Ll x Sprin 7S ind ana 
@ October 17—19—Fourth Annual Con- 
ntion, National Society f Profes- 
Engineers, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburah. Pennsylvania. 
@ October 21-22—Feourth Meeting 
1 Unit Heater Associat 
a Lick Sprinas Hotel. French 
Spring nd 
@ October 27-29—Convention of N 
York As iation of Architects with Ne 
York Chapter of AIA acting as host. 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 
@ October 31—Closing date, competi- 
tion for design of buildings for Uni- 
versity f El Salvador. Address re- 
quests for information to j 
General of the Pan American 
Washington, D. C. 
@ November !—Closing date 
burah Glass Institute Competit 
Ar hitectura! Forum Time and 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New Y 
Mw. ¥. 
@ November 27—Closing date, Com- 
petition for Monument to Jose Merti, 
Cuban patriot. Pro-Monumento 4 
Marti, Comision Central, Empedrado 
5, Havana, Cuba. 
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PLASTIC LIGHTING COMES OF AGE 


SCIENTIFIC LIGHTING 


a comparatively new 
achievement. Note the 
former character of the 
illumination in Columbia 
Library, at Teachers’ Cx 
lege, Columbia University 
New York, and the re 


markable result below 


AFTER Beetle plastic 
reflectors, designed in ac- 
cordance with correct light- 
ing standards, were installed. 
Note particularly the soft, 
even light distribution, ab- 
sence of glare and elim- 
ination of ‘dark spots.” 


Photographs on these pages 
reproduced through the 
courtesy of Ainsworth Light- 
ing, Inc., Bryant Electric 
Company, Chase Brass & 
Copper Company, Markel 
Electric Products Co., 
Inc., and Waterbury Button 
Company, Lighting Division. 


lr WAS just a little more than three years ago that the first translucent plastic lig 
ing reflector was molded of Beetle* and placed on the market. 

In this comparatively short period the use of this unusual plastic in the lig 
held has increased so rapidly that the success and acceptance it has achiev 
nothing short of phenomenal. 

Lamp manufacturers have been quick to see the improved lighting values an: the 
reduced production cogts it brings. Architects have welcomed it as the solution to 
many difficult illuminating problems. Officials in manufacturing plants, business 
offices, hospitals, schools, banks, libraries and other institutional buildings have 
accepted it as a highly important contribution to better lighting at lower cost 

Patently, to achieve such wide acceptance in so short a time, Beetle must possess 
characteristics that offer exceptional advantages. These advantages stem fro: the 

*Trade-mark of American DASiC Composition of the material itself. In natural unpigmented form it is } ghly 
Cyonenns eee ane translucent and gives excellent light transmission and diffusion. And becau the 
degree of opacity of Beetle can be varied at will in its preparation as a raw ma rial, 


turcd by it 


An advertisement of the Beetle Products Division of / nerican 
Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefellér Plaza, New Yor! N. !: 
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BEETLE LEADS WITH BETTER LIGHT 


olded pieces can be produced to give exactly the 
ratios of reflection and transmission desired for 
specific purposes 

This ready adaptability to varying demands 1s 
peculiar to urea plastics and is a feature possessed 
few other materials 
In addition, molded Beetle reflectors and shades 
‘ are light in weight, which, combined with their 
2 atter proof qualities, P1IVeS them a safety factor 
eatly above that of ordinary reflectors and, at the 


s 


Jo 


a same time, reduces breakage and cleaning costs. 
Beetle reflectors can be produced in any color o1 
shade, which can be duplicated with unvarying 
curacy, and the architect who specifies them can BEETLE reflectors are in the office of General Foods . . . 
he certain the color will neither fade, wear off, nor 





run—because Beetle color is all-through color, an 
tegral part of the material itself 
These advantages derive from the chemical and 
phvsical characteristics of Beetle — factor 
contributing to its success is the steady improve 
ent in technique and equipment of “aa ling, which 
enables manutacturers to produce a wider variety 
of reflectors with greater uniformity at lower costs 
PERSHING SQUARE BUILDING, N. Y., has replaced obsolete equipment with Beetle 


plastic reflectors 


a4 a 


mal, 
a a ms 


ii 


2 ae 





P ee 
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N. Y. FEDERAL RESERVE BANK has adopted 
plastic lighting . . . 








HOSPITAL reception room presents bright, cheery 
atmosphere 


cs 


ive 
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he 
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AN UrriCe of the Chase Brass & — Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 





An ac 
Cyane:sid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Now York, N. Y. 


‘ican ‘isement of the Beetle Products Division of American 
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PLASTIC LIGHTING COMES OF ACE 


Beside being superior in practically all respects t 
any similar products yet developed they can thu 
be offered to the consumer at lower prices tha 
ever before paid for value received. 





























It is natural that such an important develoy 
ment in the lighting field should receive the 11 
terested attention of the Illuminating Engineerin, 
Society. Under their auspices, a thorough investiga 
tion was conducted in the Electrical Testing Labor: 
tories. Tests were made to determine Beetle 


transmission, diffusion and 


qualities of lighting 
\ccelerated exposure and ag 


elimination of glare. 
ing tests were conducted to measure its heat resist 

ance and durability. In short, no factor that would 
have any effect on lighting efficiency was overlooked 
The resulting evaluation was exceedingly favorable 
Beetle was found to be the “optical equivalent oi 
opal glass” and approved by the ETL for use wit 

the IES portable lamps. 

Good lighting is a scientific achievement 
has been scientifically de 
veloped from the start. It was made possiblk 
research in the laboratories of the America 
Cyanamid Company. It is a chemical product 
an accidental discovery that has been adapted to 
lighting purposes—-but the chemical ri 
search directed to produce a material tl 
would do a specific lighting job in a more thorough! 
scientific manner and the extensive facilities 
that made its development possible are being used 
to improve its usefulness and adapt 


Beet 


as a lighting material 


result of 
new 


constantly 
to the solution of further specific lighting problems 


SHOWROOMS are more pleasant, colors more natural .. . 





MERCHANDISE is displayed to better advantage ... 


PLASTIC REFLECTORS are available for all tastes, pocketbooks, wattages . . . both commercial and residential. 
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An advertisement of the Beetle Products Division of Ar . 
Y. 7. 


Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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BEETLE LEADS WITH BETTER LICHT 


BEETLE TRANSLUCENT LAMINATED 
—-ANOTHER FORWARD STEP IN 
MODERN DECORATIVE LIGHTING 


Following the introduction of the translucent 
molded Beetle reflector the American Cyanamid 
Laboratories developed a companion product Beetle 
Translucent Laminated —a material which is ex- 
tremely versatile for decorative lighting purposes. 

Formed in large flat sheets, this material has a 
high degree of translucency yet gives excellent light 
diffusion, is strong, durable, and because of its 
flexibility offers interesting possibilities for cove, 
trough, pillar and corner lighting as well as for 
panels in lobbies, bars, restaurants, stores and other 
places where modern decorative ideas can be used 
to create a cheerful, hospitable atmosphere. Here 
the light weight and shatter-proof qualities of 
lranslucent Beetle are of great importance because 
of the greater safety required and the reduced han 
dling, installing and cleaning costs. Theatre mar 
quees in which bright illumination is required, and 
frequent changes in decorative lettering must be 
made, particularly benefit by the use of this light 
weight plastic, not only as a result of less breakage 
but because of the reduced danger. 

One of the most interesting applications of this 
unusual product is its use in illuminated display and 
advertising. A sheet may be laminated to carry as 
an integral part of its composition any design; water 
color drawing, a photograph or a lettered advertising 


message. It gives excellent visibility to these de 
signs and at the same time protects them against 
sun and weather. It is being used with great suc- 


cess in the construction of exit signs, road guides, 
night club decorations, photo-murals, and outdoor 
and indoor advertising displays. Beetle’s brilliant 
colors, their permanence and the spectacular effects 
obtained by the diffusion of light give promise of 
considerable further applications along this line. 
Sheets of Beetle Tranlucent Laminated are avail- 
able in a wide range of colors, sizes and thicknesses 
to meet individual job requirements. Technical 
data regarding its adaptability for new applications 
are constantly being collected. Inquiries for further 
information should be addressed to Beetle Products 
Division, American Cyanamid Company, 34 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, Beetle Translucent Laminated on Illuminated 
pylons . for lighting Information Booth. 





- adv ement of the Beetle Products Division of American 
yanarr ~ompany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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TRANSLUCENT BEETLE LAMINATED is flexible 


FOR DISPLAY or decoration in illuminated panels .. . 
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PARCHITECTS 

m JOHN C. AUSTIN 

PT sss ae as 
LOS ANGELES? CALIFORNIA 





Photograph by Starrett Studios, Los Angeles, California 


Steelcrete BAR -Z- PA RTITIONS 


Protect the Beauty of Plastered Walls 


9 ea 








The selection of Steelcrete Bar-Z-Partitions for the interior plastered walls of 
the Griffith Observatory is further significant proof of the superior crack-pre- 
venting qualities of this system of partition construction. Bar-Z-Studs provide a 
rigid support that will not split, swell or warp. When used with Bar-X-Lath— 
. the reinforced Diamond Mesh Lath with twin welded bars running the length 
of each sheet—they provide an ideal base for plastering. Ask for a copy of the 


new Steelcrete Bar-Z-Partition catalog. 


tee 
CONSOLIDATED Sppanded, 


COMPANIES : 


3 WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
_ Branch Offices and Warehouses: NEW YORK - CHICAGO . CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - PITTSBURGH . PHILADEL HIA 





: : 
BOSTON - BUFFALO . HOUSTON . ATLANTA. Export Offices: 330 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK, :.¥. 
Pacific Coast Representative: SOULE STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES ~- PORTLAND 
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From Boston's classicists, a new use of Greek Revival... 
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Front elevation from park 


Plot plan 
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MODERN AND NEO-GREEK COMBINED IN NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
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COOLIDGE SHEPLEY 
BULFINCH and ABBOTT 
Architects 












A Boston FRM, long famous fo 
precise rendering of the Colonial an 






Georgian vernacular at Harvard Uni- 






versity, has recently completed this 






new building for the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) High School. Shifting thei: 
medium somewhat, the architects have 


here employed a greatly simplified 







Greek Revival, which permits the 






juxtaposition of Classic and conte: 






porary detail ( pedimented doorways 






alongside horizontal spandrels 






muntins ) in such a fashion as 





rially to reduce the “fussiness” often 






found in designs employing the ( 





nial vernacular. 
Plan of the building—whicl 


places an earlier school destrove: 







fire—was determined by a small 
















































irregular plot. \lthough a street 
separates them, the school overlooks 
and its students use the city park on Fi 
the south. The slope of the pl t 1s | 
such that direct access to both 2 
torium and gymnasium ts provid : 
the north, while main entran 5. 
classroom areas are on the lower level 6. 
to the south. This ground floor 1s 7, 
largely given over to administratio 
staff and gymnasium activities, whil 
classroom areas are concel 
along the southern front of the 
top floors. A maximum student 
lation of 1,600 is thereby provir 

Kxterior walls of the sch Gn 
of red water-struck brick with fit 
burg granite trim. The cor 2. 
leaded copper with wood and 3. 
cupola; soffits of all corn . 
painted vermilion. The entire 6. 
ture is second-class firepro 
struction, fully sprinkled, wit 
class firepre of construction 11 9. 
ridors and stairways. The s - 
almost entirely heated by w: 12. 
circulated by ducts from a | entra 13, 
heating plant. . 
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FITCHBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
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by Paul J. Weber 


East and west wings repeat the 


po 


An unusually well-equipped stage serves the large auditorium. The decorative dado is of alternate 
veneers of birch and maple. Ceilings are acoustically treated and have recessed lighting. 
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Monkemeyer 


‘BEACH PARK IN SWITZERLAND CLAIMED FROM BOTTOM OF LAKE 





















MARC PICCARD BELLERIVE is a new beach park on 
Lake Geneva, west of the city of 

Architect Ouchy. It is one of what will eventu- 
| ally be a great chain of parks, play- 

grounds, and other public projects 


oe SMA extending eastward from this point 
‘9 a>, © I to the city. A network of roads, 
LO ppg ON Noy wharves, and esplanades will assure 
eo ar ~*~ 7 ) easy communication with the city. 
& ao S The entire beach at Bellerive, about 
& > C % , : 200,000 sq. ft. in area, has been 
. " BF / dredged from the bottom, and _ lies 
y ¢ Se lakeward of the natural shore line. 
” A gr 5 Jf (On the side nearest the city are quays 
Le & gr and a parking area for automobiles. 
LYS. y/ Entrance to the park is by way of a 
j \F circular building in which are located 
y a restaurant and general personal 
id services. From this rotunda there is 
y 7 ar direct access at each floor level to a 
, . een a three-story bathhouse which extends 
3. Pergolas parallel with the beach for about 800 
4. Game area ft. On the west a leaf-shaded_ per- 
4) - xem eo gola leads from bathhouse to pool. In 
” * ccaoae the great central space between beach 
- 7. Beach and cabins are game areas, lawns, and 
. eee paved rest spots; further growth of 
a dias. recently planted trees will, in time, 
11. Esplanade give this area a more verdant ap- 
12. Rotunda 





13. Parkwa pearance. 
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Rotunda at northeast corner of park. The ground story of the building opens on a lower grade beyond retaining wal 
at left. A restaurant occupies the top story and opens directly onto the bathhouse sun terrace, which extends the 
length of the beach. Entrance to bathhouse is on first floor; persons at right are awaiting admission. 


First floor Second floor 


Ground floor 
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SWISS BEACH PARK 





Men's cabins at ground level, women's 
cabins above, sun terrace on top; 
spiral stairways at regular intervals 


One the many paved and shaded 
rest avoas for nonbathers 
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Paul Mooney 


AND SPECTACULAR VIEW 





ALEXANDER LEVY 


Designer 


l-IvE HUNDRED feet sheer above an ocean-inlet canyon at 
Laguna Beach, California, is the house of Richard Halli- 
burton, writer and traveler. At the top of a steep roadway 
a 17-ft. retaining wall, hooked back into the bedrock, sup- 
ports a level area from which the work of building was 
done. The site affords spectacular views in three direc- 
tions—eastward through an uninhabited canyon to the 
mountains 80 miles away, northwest along the coast for 
70 miles, and southwest across the Pacific for more than 
60 miles. Every room in the house controls an ocean 
view and a canyon view. 

The house is in earthquake country, sparsely settled 
and without adequate fire protection; therefore, concrete 
was indicated as the construction material. The use of 
reinforced concrete has made possible a lightness of struc- 
ture and a width of span which permits maximum ex- 
ploitation of the view. 
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CALIFORNIA HOUSE 
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SLAB OVER 
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Ground floor we re 

Tue advantages of reinforce 
concrete construction have been 
utilized most fully in the design 
of living room and dining roon 
The latter has a 6-ft. cantilevered 


. bay permitting an unobstructed 
TERRACE COLO STORAGE : 


SUSPENDED ” 
LOFT 


view in three directions. The 
living room has only two bearing 
walls. On the sunset side is a 
9x 20 ft. clear glass curtain open- 
ing onto a narrow balcony. (p- 
LATTA posite are steel and glass ac 
Basement. - ion doors, 8 x 16 ft.; these open 
" C t on a terrace cantilevered over 
the rim of the precipice, 500 ft. 
above the floor of the canyor 
An iron spiral stair rises 
terrace to roof, where a roo! 


Seatten A-A 


shelter provides space for out 
door living in the California su 
A-LINE OF DECK AND CHIMNEY 4 dumbwaiter leads from garag\ 
to kitchen to roof, and meal! 

be served here without 
venience. 

' All ceilings, like walls and 
SOLID ROCK floors are of reinforced con: ret 
floors are integrally colored. \Valls 


mm 


GARAGE and doors are soundproof , M- 


° 


suring privacy to the two vy ritefs 


Section B-B who live here. 
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Retaining wall, hooked back into bed- 
rock by concrete beams. Parking and 
turn-around space is provided above. 


View from south 


View from east 
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ABOVE: Living room, looking west. The elevated 
concrete hearth merges into three concrete steps 
crossing the width of the room. Hear 4 and 
steps provide seating for a relatively larg» num- 
ber of guests, without cluttering the roo n with 
too many chairs. LEFT: Dining room, see: from 
gallery; bay is cantilevered over canyo wall 
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CALIFORNIA HOUSE 


Gallery, looking southeast 


Master bedroom 


Guest bedroom 
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Photo by Photografia, Ltd., courtesy London Transport 


Waiting room, eastbound platform 
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RAILROAD WAITING ROOM PERMITS EASY VISION IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


LONDON TRANSPORT 



















Designers 
THE WAITING ROOM of the ee ee 
South Ealing Station in Lon woe a 
s ~ 
don commands an unobstructed NY 
view in all directions ; east- and om + 
, | J \ 
westbound trains on all tracks / \ 
can be observed with ease. se _-at =~ Me 
: artic nae ¢ sores ‘ x ene See \ 
Of particulat interest is the ; LR CONTINUOUS. CHANNELS. \, 
construction of the roof, which { wrt ae \ 
as F 4) \\ 
covers waiting room and_plat- PLATFORM i : PLATFORM | \ 
e hr e / LINE / NS 
form. Timber rafters and board ; Uf 2 \\ LINE ~ | 
: ? \\ 
covered with asbestos are sup- ff = \\ \ 
4 ported by a welded steel frame. 1 - ii mo ome 
The underside 1s lined with Sis ‘ 
ie eee ek | 
> 'S ‘ j - \ 
| len Test fiberboard ind fin sree. 
| ished with flat oil paint. The A | COLUMN || 5 A 
: . : | i} 
roof slopes slightly downward t |} I I 
° e Trt: rT | 
§ toward the center to a series of [! | ES oc 
§ drain pipes along the platform, f + eecscotr | 
4 .. cas | V4 | ! 
| which empty into an existing td V4 | | 
bis rA 1/4 \ 
. le ole, 4 4 | | 
s manhole A Y I | 
Va VA I ] 
VA t | | 
4 , ! | 
r J 4 ty 
tay LIGHTING V4 1 | 
; f i ! t4 I | 
| A VA | 
| + + annenanenep << eeiitediitiad ae | | 
| t t t === ————— tt | 
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Plan 
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ROOF DRAIN | SHEET ROOFING 
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C. E. Rosenbera 


View of shelter at dawn 


View of shelter at evening. This is a busy street intersection; trolleycars pass on 
three sides. In inclement weather, waiting commuters are shielded from snow and rain. 
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RAIN SHELTER OFFERS MINIMUM OBSTRUCTION TO TRAFFIC 


A RAIN SHELTER constructed by the City of Stockholm, 
Sweden, performs its function with minimum obstruc- 
tion to pedestrian traffic. In form like an inverted 
umbrella, it slopes downard slightly toward the center 
where an outlet carries off the water. Below grade the 
octagonal pillar passes through a bed of clay, its base- 
plate resting on a substratum of fine sand more than 
11 ft. underground. 

The material, cast in a form of hardened masonite, is 
reinforced concrete throughout. Reinforcing of the 
roof slab is arranged as a network radiating from the 
center. High tensions in the upper part of the slab are 











Dini santa 
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t—REINFORCED PROTECTIVE CONCRETE| 
~—MASTIC 


HOLGER BLOM 
Architect 


E. WRETBLAD 


Engineer 


taken by flat iron radii welded to a series of flat iron 
rings. The rest of the reinforcing consists of round 
bars, which are also joined by welding. Roof insulation 
consists of mastic with a protective layer of reinforced 
concrete above it. A sheet-copper drip runs around the 
edge of the roof. Visible concrete surfaces have been 
covered with two coats of a light grayish-green mineral 
paint. (See AR, 4/38, pp. 46-49.) 

Close to the octagonal pillar is a newsstand operated 
by a vendor who has had his station here for almost 
a half-century. The stand is of welded sheet-iron and 
may be shut at the close of business. 
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Towers for personnel facilities—lavatories, lunchrooms, etc.—are shown. Each tower accommodates 250 workers. 


Ramp: Center railings are removable; gradient is suitable for electric trucks; space underneath may be used for st rage: 
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PRODUCTION INCREASED BY SEGREGATION OF AUXILIARY AREAS 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers 


C. R. WYLIE 


Superintendent of Construction 


THE PLANT of the Briggs Manufac 

turing Company in Detroit, Michigan, MeN women 

is interesting for its separation § of 
auxiliary facilities—lunchrooms, lava- 

tories, elevators, stairways, etc.-from 

working spaces. Previous experience 

had demonstrated that continuity of . 

production areas brought increased 

efficiency 

Emplovee tacilities are contained in 

towers, three stories in height, adja 

cent to the plant itself; each tower can 

accommodate 250 workers at one time 

Elevators have been eliminated : ramps 

are used instead: these have been de u ae a i a __ ty 
signed with removable center railings Third floor 
and with gradient that will permit 
using electric trucks to carry to the 
second floor those materials which can 
not be handled by conveyor lines. 

Snow or ice formations on ramps 
are not expected to cause trouble; the 
same areas must usually be cleared 

= anyway. If necessary, steam can be 

| = used to clear ramp surfaces—there is a 

} steam outlet under each ramp. 

3 Space under ramps can be used for 
storage tanks or for other objects 
which cannot conveniently be kept in 
side the building 
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Talbott Realty Building. 


Structure is a combination of reinforced concrete and steel framing. Exterior is limestone. 











Talbott Realty Building. There is a parking area at the rear of the building. 
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DESIGN FOR AIR CONDITIONING PLUS ACCESS TO OUTSIDE AIR 


J. DOUGLAS LORENZ, AIA 
Architect 


THE DESIGN of the Talbott Realty 
Building in Dayton, Ohio, has been in- 
fluenced strongly by air-conditioning 
requirements. Exterior walls include 
large panels of glass block and metal 
sash: glass block for maximum light 
with insulating value, metal sash for 
vision and access to outside air—still 
psychologically necessary to many 
tenants. 

For winter conditioning, steam coils 
serviced from mains in the street trans- 
fer heat to blower and duct systems 
through which air ts filtered, tempered, 
and distributed. In summer, air is 
cooled by well water pumped through 
coils and delivered by the same blower 
and duct systems. The well water is 
finally ejected upon the roof, covering 
its entire area three inches deep and 
providing additional cooling for top- 
floor offices. 

On the west wall of the building, 
glass block is again used generously 
on the ground floor, admitting daylight 
into the corridor and into the rear 
windows of retail shops. 

The basement includes two large 
shop areas, one of which is fully 
equipped and furnished for cafe or 


night club purposes. 


Rear of building facing parking area 
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Second and third floors 
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TOP: Retail shops have interior frontage on a spacious corridor leading both to street | 2 
and to parking area. Use of glass block in wall reduces lighting costs. BOTTOM: \ 9 
Typical office. Each glass panel is about two-thirds glass block and one-third metal sash. i 
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Transom Lighting Brings Increased 
Business to Cleveland Stores 


C. T. MASTERSON 


Architect 
Ww POTTER 
urs 


comt 


iting Engineer 


IGHTING of two newly remodeled store 
the Cleveland area is credited with hav 
ght quick rentals and increased sales. As 
the work of modernization, “hung-on™ 
eon signs have been removed and con 
transom lighting has been substituted. 
tem of illumination is said to give greater 

ind to avoid glare and blur. 
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TRANSOM AREA 
CONFIGURATED 
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E\ 
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LOUVRED SHOW WINDOW 
REFLECTORS 
Detail of transom lighting 
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1. Both sashes are flush 
and slide in the same 
groove. 2. Sashes are 
in different grooves 
and will slide one be- 
hind the other. 3. The 
sash can be titled for- 
ward at top, admitting 
air but not rain. 





Metal horizontal-sliding 
window-frame introduced 


RECENTLY INTRODUCED in Belgium is 
a metal window frame which slides 
horizontally, and which can also be 
tilted forward at the top admitting air 
but not rain. To open, one sash is 
pushed out, the other is pulled in; 
each is then in a different plane and 
can slide one behind the other. When 
closed, both sashes are in the same 
plane and the window is said to be 
absolutely weathertight. Hinges and 
weights are unnecessary, as the oper- 
ating mechanism is contained in the 
sash. Among the advantages claimed 
for this window are the following: 
that it can be cleaned more easily 
than vertically sliding sash; that it 
can be opened without the removal of 
articles inside; that it can be de- 
mounted without tools to admit fur- 
niture or other large equipment ; that 
it will not move and clatter in a strong 
wind. 

American patents have been applied 
for, but no distribution licenses have 
yet been granted here. Licensing 
agreements have been made with 
some foreign manufacturers, includ- 
ing Canadian and British firms. The 
firm of John Thompson Beacon Win- 
dows Ltd., Beacon-Works, Wolver- 
hampton, England, holds the British 
license, 


Window combines casement 
and double-hung sash 


THE SUPREME WINDOW, manufac- 
tured by the Supreme Window Sales 
Corporation, 45 W. 57 St., New 
York, N. Y., acts both as double 
hung sash and as casement. Nor 
mally, it operates as a double-hung 
window ; but when the lower sash 1s 
raised to within a few inches of the 
top and the upper sash is completely 
lowered, the two sections can be 
swung into the room and moved up 
and down to any position desired. 
When swung in, cleaning, reg: zing, 
and painting are made safer and 
easier. The window comes in 18 
stock sizes and in special sizcs, m 
wood and in metals, assemb! d of 
knocked down. 
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PRAGUE—An ancient background for modernism 
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PRAGUE... 


A thousand years ago this “town of a hundred towers’ became 
“4 the capital of an independent Czech state. Today, as the 
metropolis of the Czechoslovakian Republic it ranks eighth 


in area, eleventh in population, among European capitals. 


THE HISTORY OF PRAGUE is the history of the ancient Kingdom ot 
Bohemia and, in a certain sense, the history of Central Europe. Ever 
since the Premyslide princes fortified a rocky eminence on the lower 
reaches of the Vitava River, Prague has been important as a factor 
in the economic, political, and architectural development ot Central 


Europe. 


Under Charles IV (1346-1378) of the house of Luxembourg, Prague 
became the largest city of Central Europe and the cultural center ot 
the Holy Roman Empire. For over a century Prague developed as a 
city of Gothic architecture; but late in the 15th century the city's 
character changed under the influence of the Italian Renaissance. In 
1620 a rebellion against the ruling House of Hapsbourg was tollowed 
by a Catholic Restoration that converted Prague into a Baroque capital 
—a period that ended about the close of the 18th century. Prague 
became Germanized as a provincial town of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire until the Czech element reasserted itself in 1861. 


Modern Prague dates from 1918 when it became the capital of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic. The city expanded: and the rapid construc- 
tion of new buildings, streets, and parks added entirely new quarters 
to the old city. New bridges were thrown across the Vitava and some 
of the streets and old structures changed. But largely the character 
of the ancient town was preserved; and the development of modern 
Prague is most evident in outlying districts. 


Throughout this development the Czechs have sought the newest. 
Post-war architecture changed from “cubism” to “the plastic-decora- 
tive style” into what is now generally called “modern.” Spurred by 
the pst-war pioneer architects of Holland, Russia, France, and Ger- 
Many. Czech architects rapidly mastered a technique of their own. 
The i !lowing pages report recent solutions to a variety of design prob- 4 fo ees 





lems. The buildings suggest the trend of Prague’s future development. 
They «iso provide a commentary on the influence that availability of 
hew tiaterials, equipment, and services—here as well as in Central / Sketch by 
. Jan Reiner 





Euro). —is having on solutions to current problems of building design. 
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HOUSE... 


On wooded slopes of suburban Prague modern houses provide ,f 
startling contrast to the fortified castles of the ancient Czech nobility F 
This one, designed by Ladislav Zak, architect, is part of a small coup. 
try estate that includes a garage and a greenhouse. The terracef 
elevation faces south giving the second-floor living rooms th 
greatest amount of sunshine and a clear view of the entire estate 
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Construction is a combination of rein- 
forced concrete and brick bearing walls, 
insulated with sheets of treated wood 
shavings. Windows are double-glazed; 
doors, plywood in steel frames. A parti- 
tion of plate glass slides out from the wall 
to separate living room and study spaces 
when desired. The house is heated with 
a warm water plant; domestic hot water is 
supplied from an electric unit. 


He 


Second floor 


First floor 
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View from living room 
toward dining room 
(left), kitchen (center 
and study (right). 


Dining room. [errate 
beyond bay is uh 
during the summer # 
an open-air living-2) 
dining room. 


Dimitri Kessel 
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AIRPORT... 


The newest and largest of Czechoslovakian civi! airports—Ruzin 
Airport at Prague—serves as an important junction of international 
and local airlines. The airport building, designed by Adolph Benes, 
E if architect, contains a large waiting room, customs, ticket, and admin- 
or a istration offices and an excellent restaurant. 
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t Kessel 











Construction is largely of reinforced 
concrete, plate glass, and stainless 
steel. The concrete is faced with 
glazed white ceramic tile. 
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SCHOOL... 


DESIGN 
TRENDS 


Prague, wherein is located the oldest university in Central Europe, 
numbers among its modern educational plants, the Reformed 
Grammar School which corresponds generally with a commer. 
cial high school in this country. Owned and administered by the 
State, it was designed by Eugen Linhart, architect. Its modern tech- 
nical equipment includes a small astronomical observatory partly 
shown in the picture below. 
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eral other modern structures 
e, this school is faced with 
tueco colored a deep buff. 
vation terrace on the roof, 
detail on the facing page, is 
with tan-colored terrazzo. 
page, right, is a typical cor- 
1 with well-lighted and venti- 
er spaces. 
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OFFICE BUILDING... 


in the newer portion of Prague 
is the General Pension Insti- 
tute, designed by J. Havlicek 
and K. Honzik, architects. 
The highest modern building 
in Prague, it combines office 
space with a number of apart- 
ments and sfores. It is air- 
conditioned throughout, con- 
structed of reinforced concrete 
and faced with white glazed 
ceramic tile. Below, right, is 
a view of the main entrance 
at the upper level of the slope 
on which it is built. 
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TEN YEARS AGO there came out of Chicago an inventot 
§ with a small-scale model of an extraordinary sort of 
| dwelling—an hexagonal-shaped affair suspended by cables 
from a central utility tower mast—which he argued could 
be factory-fabricated in quantities so large that the econ 
omies would be like those in the auto industry. The 
house was called the Dymaxion—a term coined from 
“dynamic” and “maximum.” Soon, he predicted, it 
would be in production 

A decade has gone by. The Dymaxion House stll 
remains an idea, but the world of architecture has 
changed considerably. If the changes seem revolutionary 
in character, then Buckminster Fuller, the Dymaxion 
engin His ideas 


can be held largely responsible. 


about prefabrication have penetrated far; it is now a gen- 
eral belief that inevitably the building field will be com- 


pletely industrialized. 
of tangible 


Nor have the years been barren 


accomplishments. In 1933 came the 


Dymaxion Car, a 3-wheeled rear-engined streamlined 
“shelt: obile” designed in collaboration with Starling 
jurgess, the racing yacht architect. In 1936, out of the 
Phelps- dodge research laboratories, came his integrated 
bathr a structure with walls, floors, and fixtures de- 
m signe as a single compact unit. 
7 Noy mes a book* on the Dymaxion philosophy, and 
anew liction that before July 12, 1948, the mass pro- 
¥ duction of mechanical chassis of dwellings will attain 
i “Over illion units per annum, in the U. S. the curve 
: to be : g rapidly therefrom at the end of the ten years.” 
Ther 21 other predictions, covering such diverse 
topics opulation shifts, a mechanical stock exchange, 
Steen 
*Nine ins to the Moon. R. Buckminster Fuller. Pub- 


wed |. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and New 
a _ JO pages; maps, charts, diagrams, including a 
chrono! of scientific events from antiquity up to 1936. $4. 


combine 
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DYMAXIONIZING THE UNIV ERSE ...a@ review of Nine Chains to the Moon 


An air-wise map of the Earth, devised by 
a Buckminster Fuller. 


pole, and in it a 


It centers on the north 


dry land appears to be 


* 
\ 


i Pa one continent. Fuller calculates that if 


man were to be deployed over the pleas 
- yntly livable and arable areas there would 
but 80 persons to the square mile. On 


4 





this basis each family 
SO acres. He 


earth's 2!/2 billion people were to 


would Nave about 
also calculates that if all the 
stand 
would make 
— nine complete chains to the moon. Com 
pacted, they would make IO billion cubic 

— teet. Yet if put under a gigantic hydrauli 
wine press, so that all the water and aas 

ould 


be compressed into one Empire State Bldg." 


new farm mechanics, socialization of leisure, labor evolu- 
tion, insurance evolution, and the change in name of New 
York City to “Radio City”, all neatly tabulated. 
lorecasting is a necessary consequence of the 
Dymaxion philosophy which holds that everything in the 
universe is constantly in motion, and that if the cosmic 
forces are recognized and their interplay understood, then 
the inevitability of certain trends becomes apparent and 
various events in the line of evolution can be anticipated. 
To this extent Fuller is a materialist in his philosophy. 
But he goes further: in an expanding universe, which 
he takes as his basic concept, the pattern of inevitability 
is revealed long in advance to those who have a teleologic 
At this point there creeps 
into his rather mechanistic philosophy a mysticism which 


verspective of the universe. 
] 


is perhaps best understood if one remembers that 
Margaret Fuller of the Brook Farm transcendentalists 
was his great-aunt. 

Man, so he states, is guided by a “phantom captain,” 
who abandons ship at the instant of death. This captain 
has neither weight nor tangibility, but he has an infinite 
understanding and sympathy with all captains of 
mechanisms similar to his. What is this sympathy? It 
is “an intuitive awareness of perfection which serves as a 
universal yardstick relative to which any sense experience 
may be measured, and by virtue of which conscious selec- 
tion may be made.” Since some phantom captains are 
more sensitive than others, it is obvious that some indi- 
viduals are favored to see farther ahead. 

Into this idea of a superior and purposeful existence, 
which is expressed in fear and longing as the primary 
motivations of man, is blended the idea of an expanding 
universe. In such a universe it follows inevitably that 
the longing types of humanity should become dominant. 
Out of longing come the physical extensions—machinery, 
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personal equipments, intangible services—which permit 
man to control his environment and to articulate himself 
into immortality. Generic to this “new and thrillingly 
immunized LIFE unfolding in fulfillment of age-old 
dreams of freedom and growth” is the inevitable develop 
ment of a universal shelter service with its mass-produced 
scientific dwelling-machines—the Dymaxion, Q. E. D 
Such, in brief, is the Dymaxion philosophy. In setting 
it forth, Fuller (or rather, his phantom captain) mounts 
the soapbox, comes in from outer space, discovers 
“Earth” and “Man”, translates energy into dollarability 
(as moron prime-movers, he calculates, men would earn 
$4.30 in a life-time of work if they were paid at the same 
rate as a hydro-electric generator), comes down through 
the ages, discovers Einstein and mathematics, span-spins 
from abstract thought to physical science, encounters 
Leonardo da Vinci (the first phantom captain to suggest 
the possibility of standardized mass-production houses ), 
zooms across to America (the land colonized by the long 
ing types of humanity ), glorifies the rustless alloys, com 
memorates Henry Ford (the phantom captain who con 
solidated the scientific emergence ), recommends the use of 
stored-up gold to provide reflecting surfaces for beamed 
radio transmission of power, scolds the communists, 
condemns finance capitalism (conveniently dramatized 
into wicked old “Fincap”, who typifies fear), announces 
the impending socialization of the plenitudinous cate 
gories of production, throws in the sponge for the patent 
system, identifies the recirculation of metals as the factor 
that is upsetting the economic system (“scrap 1s changing 
Fincap willy-nilly into a good boy’’), views with optimism 
the growth of the CIO as a manifestation of industrializa 
tion, harangues the architects and the building trades f 
having tried to kill off the idea of industrialization, razzes 
the “pre-fabricators’, suggests the tearing down of all 
buildings under 10 stories in height in New York City 
specifies the requirements for a scientific dwelling service, 
and finally spirals off into the future to eavesdrop o1 


oe 3 


Jones who is having a féte-d-téte with a charming voung 


lady from Planet SOX K23 in trapezoidal segment 727831 
of the star laver of the expanding univers« 

Time and space have no limitations in this book: 
an adventure story of thought, which the jacket proclaims 
it to be, it is likely to leave the reader dizzy with its 1 
pudent flights of fancy. Even though he may disagre 
most heartily with the Dymaxion philosophy, it is als 


likely to stimulate the reader’s own imagination. 

The title itself, according to Fuller, was chosen t 
encourage and stimulate the broadest attitude toward 
thought. ‘Simultaneously, it emphasizes the littleness of 
\ statistical cat 
toon would show that if, in imagination, all of the peopl 


our universe from the mind viewpoint. 


of the world were to stand upon one another's shoulders. 
they would make nine complete chains between the earth 
and the moon. If it is not so far to the moon, then it is 
not so far to the limits,—whatever, whenever or wherever 
they may be. Limits are what we have feared. So much 
has been done to make us conscious of our infinite phys 
ical smallness, that the time has come to dare to include 
the complete universe in our rationalizing.” 
Paradoxically, however, in sweeping aside the barriers 
of time and space, the Dymaxion philosophy sets up its 
All is predicated on the hypothesis of 
an expanding universe: if science should disprove this, 


own limitations. 


then the theory of a purposeful inevitability of events 
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collapses like a pricked bubble. Nor does the ant] ri 
pomorphic concept of a phantom captain guiding tar 
help matters—this is nothing but complexity squa:ed 
Where do the individual phantom captains come fri 


In an expanding universe even a phantom species must 
i 


have a finite beginning and a course of evolution. 


ilé 


question is not answered. 


Likewise, in rationalizing human motivations into fear 


and longing, and the identifying individuals and ever 
abstractions like ol’ Fincap (another anthropomorphi 


specimen ) with these forces, the logic leads straight to a 


choice of either black or white—with all the inbetween 
grays ignored. This is an over-simplification of life, 
Consider the book itself: it is black as well as white 

The book abounds with blunders—nonsequiturs and 
contradictions and plain errors of historical fact—inex 
cusable for anyone who writes in the name of science 
“\Mobilata” (data) and “‘vitalistics’’ (statistics) are 
thrown at the reader with extravagance but rarely wit! 
any credit as to source. Hardly any of the precepts set 
forth for scientific design are observed: inaccuracies d 
not reflect “precision control” nor does verbosity repre 
sent “doing the most with the least.” Out of the welter 
of words it is difficult to extract a clear impression of the 
Dymaxion philosophy ; always it is obscured by the soap 
box tirades. Surely this is not a demonstration of 
the “segregation of functions” that makes for good design 

Nevertheless, all these faults can be forgiven for the 
vista which Fuller opens into the industrial Utopia ahead 
Here ts a new architecture to be had,—with a new life 
thrilling and fine! But how? 

It is not enough to say that this Utopia ts inevitabl 
If it is possible to make predictions, it is also true tl 
} rly 1,] + 


becomes mcreasingly poOssidk oOo negate those sam 


nd | mnlicit in the idea of saiensiael 
dictions. This is implicit in the idea ot environm« 


control, which [Fuller himself identifies with the idea 


scientific shelter. In fact, it is entirely conceivabl 
his book, intended to speed up industrialization, 
turned into a weapon of reaction to slow down 


dustrial advance. 
The nearest Fuller comes to a detailed explanat 


how the new scientific dwelling machines ar 


1 1 
| 


brought nto existence 1s the report by the young 
from Planet 80XK23 of what happened there 
emergency of a civil war the X-ians discovered that thes 
mechanisms provided a relatively safer surviy 
therefore used them as temporary expedients but Ik 


them so much that thev never returned to their 


“hy 
dumpty vanity tailored habitats of pre-war days.” 

It is clear by implication, however, that gov 
subsidy is the means whereby the Dymaxion dwellings 
are to be achieved. Here again the reader runs 
Fuller’s interpretation of the ev 
of society puts the emphasis entirely on the developmen! 


fog of thought. 
of technology. Advances on the economic front and the 
interplay with advances made along the technical front ¢ 
not come into consideration. Consequently, he has to beg 
the question: what kind of government will furnish suc 
a subsidy? ... In setting up the thesis that a new ard 
tecture will bring into existence a new society, it is a 
necessary for Fuller, or others, to explain the economic 
whereby the existing society can achieve this new arch 
tecture. Otherwise, the line of evolution is brok« evel 
in an expanding universe. } 
C. THEODORE LARSO} 
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~| Review of New Books 


by Elizabeth Denby 


Europe Re-housed 
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EUROPE RE-HOUSED. By Elizabeth 


nt W._h 


De WwW Norton & Co., Inc 
New York, 1938. 284 paae 6 x9 | 
W i+ er YW istration nc Jin 
32 P $3.50. 
\y eight vears of experience in 
s] irance and rehousing work 
in | ind, the author of this book 
obtaine | a resear¢ h fellowship for the 
study of rehousing on the Continent. 
Shi | thirteen countries, but has 
ited her studv to six of them 
two winners in the War, two losers, 
and two neutrals” france, Italy, 
rermany, Austria (Vienna), Sweden, 
1 7 ] 1 

ok contains very little sta 
Stic terial and the statistics in 
hud re seldom comparable. It is 
difficu consequently, for the readet 
to ga i clear impression of the 


Sa whole. We 


series of scattered descrip 


have here, 


pecific projects in the coun 
tries ed 


These, to be sure, are 


not \ ut value: many of the de 
velop s described and illustrated 
ma) useful suggestions to Amer 
ican ners, who, on a larger scale, 


Have 1 the work of slum clear 


ance rehousing in this country. 
W: Gropius has written a fore 

W (| hea 2 ° 

vord e book in which he de 


clares 
brillia: 


effectiy 


scattered efforts, however 
must be integrated to be 
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1938. Cole 
National As 
Offici i 


HOUSING YEARBOOK, 
man Woodbury. Editor. 

ation t Hou ing 
a a . 


His YEARBOOK is a compilation of 


seventeen articles on important as 


pects of the housing problem—some 
in official and some in private posi- 
tions. Some of the titles and authors 
yr Months of USHA 
Bauer; FHA’s Activ- 
McDonald; 
Loan Bank Sys 


are: The First § 
bv Catherine K 
fies il 1937 by 


The Federal Hom 


stewart 


tem’s Work by John H. Fahey; 
Housing Activities of the Farm Si 
curity Administration by Will) \ 
\lexander: The Significance of thi 


Greenbelt Towns by Tracy B. Augur 
and Walter H. Blucher; The Arch 

tect’s Place in Housing by 
\lfred 


There is a 


Current 
Kastner. 
directory of housing 


agencies. Included, too, are selected 


bibliographies on housing and on 


building ct les, 


THE MINOR ARCHITECTURE OF 
WORCESTERSHIRE. By W. M. Inge- 
mann. John Tiranti, Ltd., London 
1938. 6! x 1234 in. 48 plates. 


Price, 21 shillings. 


ONE IN A series of photographic 
studies on the minor domestic archi- 
This is the first 


volume to be compiled by Mr. Inge- 


tecture of England. 


ARCHITECTURE 


mann, although the General Editor, 
Dexter Morand, has already issued a 
previous volume on Minor Architec 
ture of Suffolk. 

The author has dealt mainly with 
17th and 18th century structures of 
reference 
Avon 
Severn lowland types of cottages, but 
for the part this portion of 
Worcestershire has been covered only 


the Cotswold area. Some 


is made to the typical and 
most 


sparsely because of the similarity of 
these cottages. 

The photographs cover in particu 
lar two types of domestic architecture. 
First, the so-called “black and white” 
structures of roughly-hewn timbers 
and whitewashed brick and, second, 
the well-weathered limestone struc- 
tures which are so often found in this 
district. 

The plates have been assembled to 
furnish charming views of entire 
houses rather than dealing with any 
particular details or phases of the 
buildings. 


Published 


WELDING HANDBOOK. 


by the American Welding Society, 
New York, 1938. Illustrated from line 
Jrawings, charts and photographs. 
1.211 pages. 6!/, x 91% in. Price: to 
members of the American Welding 
Society, $5.; to non-members, $6 in 


U.S. A., $6.50 elsewhere. 


PRIMARILY issued for use by the 


metal industries, this volume—a first 


edition—has been developed by 90 
authors. It has been prepared “‘to 
cover, first, the fundamentals of the 


various second, the ma- 
terials used and the testing methods 


third, 


] processes, 


involved, and the applications 


thereof.” 


DESIGN OF STEEL BUILDINGS. 8 


Harold Dana Hauf. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, Second Edition 
938. 232 pages. Text, problems, 
drawings, diagrams, tables, formulae. 


\ TEXTBOOK on the design of steel- 
which data on 
structural shapes and other material 
First 


framed structures in 
have been brought up to date. 


issued in 1932. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Floyd 
A. Smutz and Randolph F. Gingrich. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York, 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Trend Notes on a Building World 


Design for Time-control . . . 









LITTLE INTERESTED as most building designers may } 





in what the archeologist of 6938 may think of the 






ture of 1938, the “time capsule” (left), which W 





rhouse sunk recentiy on the site of its exhibit buil 
at the New York World's Fair has certain inplica 


for building 


~ 







design. lor the “time capsule’. late 






a series of scientific “cornerstones”, ts an amb 





attempt to project some record of modern man 






vears into the future. And to achieve this, two 
] 


were essential: a compact collection of data on pre 





dav science, art, and industry (mostly on micro 






and a truly permanent structure for “housing” 







information. This last became a design probl of 
the first importance, and it is significant that Westing 
house engineers were forced to abandon. the 





lesigne ] 


materials to which the average building « 






have turned in such cases. Instead, thev used 


metal—Cupaloy for the outer capsule, a new it 


resistant glass for the inner one rlass tape tor 


~ t ae 


















and an atmosphere of imert gas instead of at No 

could they, in this particular “building type”, rely upor 
1 7 P 1 } 1 7 1 

ethods of production ordinarily used in the bu g 

held The alloy had to be produced and the « 

fabricated under controlled conditions with = pre 1 





mstruments. . Scarce lough CoOMMss1ons TO 


















Melt the pper lec i 
ettes of copper-chrom ix in a “pinc s an 
metal heats in a cru t 2500° Fahrenheit Ca 
machine Result is an hard as steel wi e 
deposits instead f being eaten away by s 





Heat without hotness... 









































\NOTHER tour de force from the publicity wor i 
to be ignored by the building field was General 
‘Parade of Progress’’—a national auto caravan 
up interest in G-M/’s exhibit at the Fair. Carried the 
length and breadth of the land (in eight str lin 
transport trucks already described in AR, 4/36, p. 333 
were a series of demonstrations of recent devel en 
from G-M’s research laboratories. Of immed H 
terest to the building designer was a “cold stov 
(lower left) on which eggs could be fried, watet 
without scorching an interposed newspaper. — >ecrel 
of this apparent contradition was a new incuction By 
furnace which, by magnetism, creates enough ol 
ular friction” in the pan to heat it. Althoug! - Ms 
she 





promotion men eagerly pointed out that it also 
sparks and makes aluminum rings jump into 


Aha a 





building designers with new problems on the! 







might do worse than to follow such developme: ; 

: j 

G. M. fries eggs on a cold stove idditional Trend Notes on pege 87) : 
a 

# 
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Current Trends of Building Costs 


Compiled by Clyde Shute, Manager, Statistical and Research Division, F. W. Dodge 


Corporation, from data collected by 


CURVES INDICATE control trends in 
the combined material and labor costs 
in the field of residential frame con- 
struction, the monthly curves being 
an extension of the local cost aver- 
ages during the years 1935, 1936, and 
1937. The base line, 100, represents 
the U. S. average for 1926-1929. 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX 


E. H. Boeckh & Associates, Inc. 


Tabular information § gives cost 
index numbers relative to the 100 
base for 9 common classes of con- 
struction, thus showing relative dif- 
ferences as to construction types for 
this year and last. 

Cost comparisons or percentages 
involving two localities can easily be 


U. S. average, including materials 


found by dividing one of the index 
numbers into the difference between 
the two. For example: if index A is 
110 and index B, 95, (110-95)-~95 
-.16. Thus costs in A are 16% 
higher than in B. Also costs in B are 
approximately 14% lower than in A: 
(110-95)+-110—.14. 


and labor, for 1926-1929 equals 100. 
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Apartments 
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Stairway to residence, Beverly Hills, California, designed by Gordon B. Kaufman 
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On facing page: | is in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., R. R. McGoodwin, 
siebitect: 2 was designed by H. E. 
Woodsend for a residence in 
Harriman, N. Y.; 3 is in Cob Cob, 
Conn., H. E. Woodsend, architect; 
and 4 is in Los Angeles, Calif., 
Roy Selden Price, architect. 


On this page: 5 is a covered stair- 
way at Lake Sunapee, N. H., 
designed by Prentice Sanger. 6, 
at Mamoroneck, N. Y., is the work 
of James Bevan; and 7 is at 
Greenwich, Conn., H. E. Wood- 
send, architect. 
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Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 
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On facing page: 8 is a stairway at 
Hollywood, Calif., designed by Carl 
Jules Weyle; 9 is at San Antonio, 
Texas; 10 is in Palm Springs, Calif., 
Myron Hunt, architect; and I1, de- 
signed by John Byers, is in Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
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On this page: 12 is at Beverly Hills, 
Calif., # which George Washington 
Smith was the architect; 13 is at East- 
hampton, Long Island, and was de- 
signed by Robert Tappan; and /4 is eo : ee 

in Beverly Hills, Calif., Roy Seldon ' 7 She 14 


Price, architect. 
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On facing page: 15 is in Brentwood 
Heights, Calif., John Byers, architect; 
16, at Greens Farms, Conn., was de- 
signed by Walter Bradnee Kirby; 
17 is in Richmond, Va., Duncan Lee, 


. architect; and 18 is in Wychwood, 


N. J., Ray O. Peck, architect. 


: On this page: 19 is in New York 
City, Lawrence Peck, architect; 20 is 
) 0 Berkeley, Calif., William Wilson 


urster, architect; and 21 was de- 


| signed by Eugene Schoen and Sons 
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for a house in Washington, D. C. 
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22 is a spiral stairway on the 
roof of a villa at Savoye-sur- 
Seine, France, designed by 
Le Corbusier and Jeanneret; 
23, also designed by Le Cor. 
busier and Jeanneret, is # 
Paris, France. 24 is another 
spiral stairway for a residence 
at New Hartford, Conn. 
Howe and Lescaze, architects. 
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Temperature control 
checks corrosion 


HAVING ALREADY DRAFTED her hot 
springs to heat her greenhouses and 
warm her swimmers, Reykjavik— 
capital of tiny, frigid Iceland—has 
now laid plans for harnessing more 
of the natural hot water. Recently 
drawn plans call for a system ade- 
quate to heat half the dwelling units 
of the capital city at the start. 

Sut hot water, however heated, is 
destructive to the water supply sys- 
tem. Engineers, estimating that cor- 
rosion activity doubles with every 
10° rise in temperature, have evolved 


4. Cal pare ' Blower ).-, such methods of combating corrosion 

header ontr as the electrolytic process described 
> Brett Srewes 14, Double blower in AR, 8/38, p. 57. Another method 
y ; ke ie = . eer of at least checking the effects of cor- 

’ valve 17. Blower housing rosion has recently been perfected by 

ce Sat ge. lee a. Dower conte: Anthracite Industries, Inc. (New 

A furnace hung from — ” - cen ("°° York City), the use of a water tem- 

the ceiling ... 9. | 4 f 20. Tak pipes perature ‘regulator. Said AII engi- 


ALTHOUGH THE DEVELOPMENT of 
heating equipment has forged steadily 
ahead in recent years, so that by con 
stant refinement the stove of yester 
day has become the complex heating 
machine of today, it remained for 
Gasconaire, Inc. (32 
Detroit) to dramatize the morphology 


55 Goldner Ave., 


of the lowly stove. Introduced last 


month was their gas-fired Overhead 


horizontal one is only 52”. high. 
Even the fireplace refuses to 

be obsoleted: latest addition to this 
field is Majestic Company’s ( Hunt- 
ington, Ind.) new circulating fire- 
place. This prefabricated unit of 
electrically welded 3/16” steel plate 
will sell at prices low enough to put 
it within range of the low-cost home. 
Claimed by Herman Nelson Cor- 


neers: hot-water systems unequipped 
with automatic regulation undergo 
alternate increases and decreases of 
temperature. The consequent surges 
of circulation stir up rust. A simple, 
inexpensive regulator now available 
permits water to heat at a steady 
rate, precipitate rust. 


Paints that “blush” 
and smell... 


Gasconaire (above). Dropping even poration (Moline, Ill.) for its new 
the outward form of a furnace propeller-fan type unit heater are all ReceNT DEVELOPMENTS in finishing 
to which gas-fired units as a rule the advantages of the /iJet line plus — and surfacing materials indicate many 


lave stubbornly clung—Gasconaire 1s 
inste a horizontal organization of 
all elements required to automatically 


filter, heat, humidify, and circulate 


larger face area, quieter and smoother 
operation, increased efficiency. [Entire 
heating element is one-piece’ brass, 
construction 


eliminating weakened 


potentialities for the future. Already 
reported are paints that extinguish 
fires (AR,11/37,p.37) : but now, ac- 
cording to Nation’s Business, we are 


the air. Suspended from the basement due to contraction and expansion. ... to see paints that get so excited in 
ceiling, the lightweight factory-built Link-Belt Company (Chicago) has the face of rising temperatures that 
units enclosed in their own insulated out a new model commercial stoker they change their colors! A series, 
Jackets constitute—as the manufac which can handle up to 3,500 sq. ft. designed to register temperatures 
turers proudly state—the first furnace radiation. Increased efficiency is from 104° to 464° F.. is shortly to 
~you can walk under”. \lso with claimed for Power - Flex burning pe marketed. Some of the colors are 
an eye to the value of basement space head, which burns both low-fusion, — retroactive, some change permanently. 
the are th: new gas-fired winter air-con-  non-caking bituminous and_high- From National Painters comes 
“Sur ditior announced by Surface Com- fusion caking coals. . Carrier Cor- word of the immediate practicability 
by busti Corporation (Toledo, O.). poration (Syracuse, N. Y.) has an- of both deodorized and reodorized 
ret Desig | for the low cost housing nounced a moderate-cost room venti- paints. A commercial deodorizer is 
i held, w models conform to all lator which filters, circulates and already available which. when mixed 
Aa “ y ons of SCC’s Janitrol line. mixes outside and inside air. Com- — with paint, effectively kills its charac- 
a a ee oo - laid on ing in gia icrec veeieacn pa my teristic odor. Moreover, according 
ans, g qualities: vertical model window, requires only an electric to NP, it is now possible to reodorize 
ects. takes ly 22” x 2514” floor area, plug. (Continued on page 132) 
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Recent improvements have revolution- 
ized automatic heating. The Symbol of 
these improvements and of the seldom 
seen control system that actually makes 
Automatic Heating automatic is the 
smartly styled Acratherm. More than a 
thermostat, the Acratherm embodies the 
exclusive “M-H” Principle of Heat Accel- 


ymbel OF 


THE NEW AUTOMATIC HEATING 


eration. 


The new Automatic Heating 
equipment, with the new Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Controls, will bring you care- 
free winter comfort. Though they cost 
more than ordinary controls, most 
dealers supply them as standard, or at 
but slight extra cost. Look for the “M-H" 


Symbol. Itmeans youare getting the best. 


~ The above advertising message will be carried to 
| millions of readers through the pages of The SATURDAY 
EVENING POST and TIME Magazine ... Minneapolis- { 


Honeywell controls will lend prestige to every job. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


BROWN INDUSTRIAL 
NATIONAL PNEUMATIC 
MINNEAPOLIS - 
COMPANY...MINNEAPOLIS, 


INSTRUMENTS 
CONTROLS 
HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
MINNESOTA 


Control Cystaves 
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The $15,000-to-$25,000 House 


This is the third of four studies on 
residences to be presented in the 
RECORD during 1938. In March the 
small one-family house, costing not 
over $7,500 was presented; and in 
April, houses ranging in price from 
$7,500 to $15,000. Next month, Build- 
ing Types will be devoted to residences 
above the $25,000 limit. 


TOPICAL INDEX 


TIME-SAVER STANDARDS DATA Page 


Outdoor Living Areas 91 

Drainage—Surface, catch basins, inlets 92 

—Gutters 93 
—Subsurface, walks and 

drives 94,95 

Curb and gutter construction 93 

Walks—construction, surfacing 94 

Driveways—construction, surfacing . 95 


ILLUSTRATED CASE STUDIES Page 


Far West 
Lincoln house, San Marino, Calif. 96 
French house, Palm Springs, Calif. 96 
Kershner house, Los Angeles, Calif. 100 
Ross house, Seattle, Wash. 103 


Middie West 
Heppes house, Hinsdale, Ill. 104 
Reynolds house, Glencoe, Ill. . 106 
Jarre house, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 108 
Scheu house, St. Louis Co., Mo. 110 


South 
Akerman house, Orlando, Fla. 112 
Greeno house, Biltmore Forest, N. C.. 114 


Northeast 
McLaughlin house, Germantown, Pa 116 
Williams house, Madison, N. J. 118 
Hohe house, Larchmont, N. Y. 120 
Melnick house, Brookline, Mass. 122 
Smith house, New Canaan, Conn. 124 
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SINCE EVERY house design is based on human requirements—a 
specification for family living—a designer selects materials and 
equipment and evolves a form, within necessary limits of space 
and cost, to meet the specification. Variations such as cost and 


size do not materially change the fundamental problem nor the § 


method by which it is finally solved; though either factor or both 


may complicate it. 


Because cost is so generally recognized as a broad classification 
of types, it has been used to designate the four parts of the 
RecorD’s 1938 studies on homes. The survey of $7,500 houses, 
published in April, revealed that the small individually designed 
house is, apart from surface appearance, largely a standardized 
type. Judging from designs submitted to the REcorp this standard 
is acceptable to many owners who pay twice or three times this 


amount for their houses. 


Where minima govern sizes, number and arrangement of spaces 
and equipment of the small one-family house, larger houses, meet- 
ing the same fundamental specifications, provide greater area, 
more spaces often more comfortably arranged, and more equip- 
ment designed to lessen the labor of housekeeping. Within cost 
limitations imposed by a $25,000 top, such expansion seldom takes 


place in all directions simultaneously 


Some of the types of expansion noted in the houses selecteé 
for study in the following pages include: increased dimensions, of 
added living areas such as “quiet”? rooms, hobby or playrooms 
bars, gardens, terraces, and other outdoor living areas. Expansion 
in equipment or utilitarian spaces may include: built-in furniture 
more completely engineered and equipped heating or air-condition: 
ing systems, more expensive plumbing fixtures, tailor-made radios 


and the like. A garage, usually for two cars, is an almost un 


versal adjunct. 


Time-Saver Standards based upon minimum clearances and dr 
mensions of commonly used furniture, and equipment and require 
ments for service systems, have been presented in earlier siudies 
Time-Saver Standards in this study are devoted to fundamienta 


outdoor design problems. 
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Outdoor Living Areas 


DEVELOPMENT OF outdoor areas fot 


living purposes requires as much 


is 


study as do those within-doors. The 


accompanying checklist is imtended 
to recall to the designe purposes to 
be served in providing such outdoor 
units. The list may be reorganized, 
dapted or amplified at will. 

It is recognized that many schemes 
may be evolved for a given plot, each 
satisfactory in that it fulfills a set 


ol requirements. 


Therefore precise 
tules and recommendations are not 
within the scope of this study. 


Living areas 

A narrow definition of outdoor 
living areas eliminates all but those 
definitely planned for dining, relax- 
ing, playing, entertaining, reading, 
ete. Placement of such areas in re- 


lation to the house is a matter for 
study in reference to: ease of access 
from 11 OTs; convenience for SeTrv- 
ice. Tr relation to outdoor factors, 


the foll ving are important: place 


ment for sun, shade, summer breezes 
degree privacy desired ; utilization 
ot pleas outlook; circulation. De- 
Pending on the importance assigned 
to the preceding factors, house and 
landscap« design may be modified to 
vercom: or enhance existing natural 
conditio 
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In planning, constructing, and 
equipping outdoor living areas, the 
following are important: sizes, dimen 
sions, and clearances adequate to con- 
tain furniture, equipment, and persons 


using them; foundation, structure, 


and surfacing of areas to suit their 


purpose; and furniture and equip- 
ment for lighting, shade, radio, water 
supply, and similar services. 
lime-Saver Standards on the fol- 
lowing pages present methods of con 
structing common outdoor units. Data 
have been assembled from material 
compiled by A. D. Taylor, Land- 
scape Architect, President, American 
Society of Landscape Architects. All 
information reflects common practise. 


Bibliography 

Art of Home Landscape, by M. FE. Bot 
tomley. A. T. De La Mare, New York. 
1935. 239 pages, illus. 

Design of Small Properties, by M. E. 
Bottomley. Macmillan Co., New York. 
1926. 233 pages, illus. 

The Garden Handbook, by Mary 
Rutherford Jay. Harper & Bro., New 
York. 1931. 284 pages, illus. 
Landscaping the Home Grounds, by 
Leonidas W. Ramsey. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1930. 169 pages, illus. 
Landscape Garden Series, edited by 
Ralph Rodney Root. The Garden 
Press, Davenport, Ia. 1921. 10 vols., 
400 pages, illus. 








At left, garden terrace, house of 
Frank Beetson, Flintridge, Calif.; Mar- 
ston & Maybury, architects. Above, 
terrace, house of William H. Baldwin, 
New Canaan, Conn.; Cameron Clark, 
architect. 


CHECKLIST for OUTDOOR AREAS 


TYPES OF AREAS 


Public areas 
Lawn, planting area, entrance drive, etc., 
facing on public highway 

Utility areas 
Service court; service entry; drying yard; 
refuse disposal area; garage; kitchen or 
vegetable garden; children's play area; 
tool and equipment storage space 


Living areas 
Porch—living or dining; terrace—living or 
dining; seclusion area; cooking area—out- 
door fireplace, grill, barbeque; sunbathing 
area—deck, garden, etc.; exercise area; 
hobby area; game area, court; pleasure 
garden; pool—fish, lily, reflecting, swim- 
ming; court, patio; lawn; garden house; 
arbor, trellis 


BOUNDARIES, CIRCULATION 

Walls, fences 

Retaining; boundary; ornamental 
Walkways 

Entrance; service; garden 
Roadways 

Entrance drive; service drive; private road; 


bridle path 


SERVICE SYSTEMS 


Water supply 
Lawns; planting areas; gardens—vegetable 
and pleasure; pools—fish, lily, reflection, 
swimming; service, as car-washing, etc.; 
garden structures, outbuildings, etc.; hobby 
areas 

Drainage 
Subsurface; surface; garden structures, out- 
buildings, pools, etc. 

Lighting and power 
Entrances; garages, outbuildings, hobby 
areas; roadways, walkways; garden and 
grounds 
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individual problems. 


INFORMATION contained in the notes and drawings on 
In some cases data may be adapted to other s uc- | 
| 


this and the following three pages is based on common 
However, other methods than those illustrated 
in 


practice, tures than those expressly indicated. \Walkway surfac- 9 | 
will often prove entirely satisfactory; the data are ing, for instance, is similar to terrace — surfae- 


tended to serve as guides in developing solutions to ing. 
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RISE TO CROWN 2 RISE TO CROWN 7" | 
if CONCRETE = ———————=————F 5 1 CONCRETE 
PLAIN 2s siemnaprranmecaasocnii i BITUMINOUS 
>: 3 CONCRETE :2:3 CONCRETE CURB 
: Y>" WEARING SURFACE 
— I" BINDER 
7 6" CONCRETE BASE 1:3:6 
| CUT, FILL AND ROAD DRAINAGE 
ag | 
"to : 
Se >i,"$ IDEAL SLOPE 
< S SHOWN 
' 
3" FILL MAXIMUM 
1 SLOPE Ip: 1 
s AGR. TILE, TAR PAPER OVER JOINTS = 
ple SIDE DRAINS 
} 
ZZ 
SUB-GRADE PITCHED 7 
TO CENTER '4"— !,"to I'— 0" -DIMENSIONS SIMILAR TO THOSE ABOVE 
CENTER DRAIN 
| (NARROW ROADWAYS) 
C LE: "= |'—O" Prepared by A.D. TAYLOR LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
—— 
BUILDING 
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Photos by Geo. D. Haight 





House for Chester Lincoln, SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA H. ROY KELLEY 
Architect 


Cro ro 


SERVICE K 





$cc Pathan tine 





First floor Second floor 
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Above, the patio, equipped for outdoor living 
and dining. At left, stairhall looking through 
the living room to the porch. An outdoor 
stair leads directly from the second floor 
balcony to the patio. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDATION Philippine mah 
Concrete Floors: Oak 
Trim: White pine painted 
EXTERIOR 
* Ceament + r veneer 
Walls: C u brick EQUIPMENT 
over wood studs Beep pe 
Rc, Md inated dhtaade Heating: Hot-ai furnaces 
‘ re Plumbing: Fixtures, Standard Sanitary 
Insulation: Celotex ath, Celotex F “yoae : 
Corn Mfg. Co.: galvanized steel pipes 
See : Electrical installation: Conduit and 
Sash: Stee casements . 
. ae safecote wire 
INTERIOR Actual cost, 36c per cubic 
Walls: Wood studs and aypsum foot. Architect estimates 
slester: living toom Welle and trim present cost at 42-44c 
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Photas by Mott Studio 
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House for J. E. French, PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


<=> 
4 0 
—— Bay 
FT + i : 
COURT | — 


ol 
eee 
a 





toot one = 
10 20 


First floor and partial plot plan 
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CHARLES O. MATCHAM 
Architect 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDATION 

STRUCTURE 

Ww J trame 

EXTERIOR 

Walls: Garder w cement tile. Paln 
Supply Co. 

Roof: Til sladdinag, McBean & | 


Sash: Steel, Truscon Stee * awning 
Shutter Awning C 

Insulation: Coast Insulat 

Doors: 

fame 

INTERIOR 

Walls: Plaster board lath, U. S. 
na Tile Co.; vertical boards in 
Ceilings: Exposed rafters, plaster between, i 


plaster elsewhere 


EQUIPMENT F 
Heating and ventilating: Gas, forced air, Payr eo 
Supply Co.; gas hot water heater, Gene N ater 
Heater Co. 
Plumbing: Fixtures, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Glass: Carrara, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Electrical installation: Lighting fixtures, Solar ynting 
Fixture Co. 
Linoleum: Armstrong Cork Co. 
Cost, including garden walls, garage a 
servants quarters over garage: $180 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD combi ved with 
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Garage seen in photo on opposite page also contains 
servants’ quarters. Above, patio; below, left, dining bay; 
right, bedroom interior. 
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Photos by Fred R. Dapprich 
















HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS 
Designer 


House for Miss Helene Kershner, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





THE LARGE WINDOWS shown in plan, and tl 
ot flagstone within doors, serve to tie the 
























{ Tf to the surroundings. Yet privacy from the lug 
trorocery t t 3 “a GARDEN” . ” : a ; : 7 er : 
° 5 0 I 2 Ont ieee: | Way Is maintained, as can be seen above 
i.e co house crowns a hilltop; the living room’s sout 
% ft “or | bay overlooks a wide valley. The “garden hous 
cy a Ef contains guest accommodations, and 1s_ s¢ 
o ¢ rr] behind planting. 
{3 | 
3 tT 
iO  £ 
shu Lt 
a — 
LA t 
, . 
5 Ch 
K 
: ch 
ste 
Spe 
GARAGE UNDER *™ Nc 
: in 
At left, first floor + 
i 
a and plot plan; above, : 
Pa. 
. ———— second floor plan 3 
BUILDING 
TYPES ARCHITECTURAL RECORD combined with AM! 


d ceiling levels and 

from carpet to flag- 
1 the floor divide the 
rather than partitions. 
e use of cove lighting 
lining area (top). At 
ireplace end of the 
living space. 
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KERSHNER HOUSE, LOS 


ANGELES 


Top: the music room also serves as a stage. Its floor is slightly raised; the 
French door drapes can be drawn, or the doors opened so that the patio 
beyond forms the setting. Photo below also shows the south living room bay. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDATION 


EXTERIOR 

Walls: 12” redw 

tens 

Roof: Redwood shingles 4!/5” + 
Insulation: Celotex Corporation 


Sash: Outswingi 


INTERIOR 

Walls: 10” T. & G. vert 

walls, natural finish 

Ceilings: ‘'Celotex", Celotex Cort 
Floors: 4” T. & G. Doualas fir 


na woo asement 


BUILDING 
TV¥PES 


EQUIPMENT 
Heating and air conditioning: 
¢ Tr radiant and r ] 


+ 
lThermaad 


Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Plumbing: Pir yalvanize 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. ¢ 
Kitchen: Refrigerator: 

Dic tieet’ ieedlitnss Haslitans 
Electrical installation: Cust 
ecord playing system; 

tor troughs and panels 

Cost, including 


planting 


S20 
cottaae 


$15,000 
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House for L. W. Ross, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


\ SLOPING Lor, all living areas are here 
don the top floor, most of the bas« 


being used for recreation areas. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDATION 


EC 
He 
Plur 


Ligh 


AMER 


R 
R 
} 3 
‘ t n 
{ENT 
and air conditioning: Rossoe 
é yalvanized iron xture Standard 
n d 
eous: Illumination of grounds: fire 


ind wiring: Knob and tube system 


29c per cubic foot 


AN ARCHITECT and ARCHITECTURE 


Basement 





ms 


, . eal 


SMITH, CARROLL and JOHANSON 
Architects 
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House for J. O. Heppes, 


First floor 


BUILDING 
TYPES 


— : 
Jee. 


HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 


Second floor 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOUNDATION 


STRUCTURE 

Wood studs and wood r 
EXTERIOR 

Walls: Wide wood siding 
brick veneer, Tirst Tf r 
Sash: Wood 

Roof: Asphalt shingles 


Insulation: Exterior walls and roof 
batts, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

Painting: Wood siding and frame 
coats lead and oil paint; common bri 


CHILDS and SMITH 
Architects 


INTERIOR 
Floors: First 


ki¢tchan din 


batt 


v T ry 
he T e ex 
od Conver 
Walls mootn pilaster. 
Trim: enameled wood; 
3wed white 3k finished witt 


of Minwax, The Minwax Co. 
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'H 
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plete tO 


Right, above, dining room; below, 





stairhall. 
Painting snd ceilina 
na ved 3 
in } x n 
r ac va 
EQUIP} T 
» Heatin ed warm-air furnace with 
Feture m, General Ef i 
: Comr 
> Plumbir tures, Kohler Co. 
Electric stallation: Wiring and 
Hardwa yent & Company 
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Photos by Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


House for Mrs. Fred J. Reynolds, GLENCOE, ILLINOIS PERKINS, WHEELER and WILL 
Architects 


0 


First floor Second floor 


BUILDING 


> 
a 


TYPES ARCHITECTURAL RECORD conbined *" 1% 


MER 





MERICA 


ARCHITECT and ARCHITECTURE 


At left, living terrace in the corner 
between dining and sun rooms; 
the screened porch awning roof 
is supported by the screen frames. 
Left, below, dining room. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

A 
STRUCTURE 


EXTERIOR 
Walls: Hard 


Roof: Red 


Sash: W 
Doors: White 


inculatton: Exter 
Painting: Le . 
INTERIOR 
Walls: 2 


Floors: 


Trim: 
Painting: \ 


EQUIPMENT 


Heating and air 


shave te 
Plumbing: Fixture 


basement, Chicago F 
Weatherstripping: | 
Glass: Pittsburgh Plate 
brick, Owens-Illinois G 
Hardware: Solid bra 
Manufacturing Co. 
Electrical Installation: R 
ing system: witche 
Inc.; fixtures, Walte 
including fees 


landscaping, fur 
$24,300 
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House for Dr. H. A. Jarre, GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH. HEWLETT and LUCKENBACH . 
Architects! © 





Basement First floor Second floor 


BUILDING i 
AME} 


TYPES ARCHITECTURAL RECORD « nbined “I 





Rat crack ramadan i aaa Iai sn 


ee ae en ae 


Above, living room interior 
Below, stair detail 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOUNDATION 


rete block 


STRUCTURE 


fram 
VV 3 3 e 


EXTERIOR 

Walls: Brick venee 
Roof: W 

metal. Repul 
Insulation: 

Sash: We 
Painting: 


INTERIOR 

Floors: Oak strip finish; main hall, 
asphalt tile; master bedroom, oak 
tair treads and nosings, sheet 
kitchen, linoleum 

Painting: Main hal 

turquoise blue; cei 


iaqnr aray, 
n dinina ro 
Sas Tateala 
Glass Co.: 
idden Company; ‘Minwax" floor fin- 


Minwax Co., Inc. 
EQUIPMENT 


Heating: Air circulation, humidification 
Gilbarco Air-Conditioning, Gilbert & 
Barker Mfg. Co. 
Waterproofing: Asphaltic, exterior base- 
ment wall 
Hardware: Dul! chrome 

Cost, house only: 37c per cu. ft. 


i 
i 
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»stas by Alexander Piaaet 
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House for Albert J. Scheu, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI GRAY and PAULEY 
Architects 


First floor 


Basement 


BUILDING 
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Let et LAS il ct liar ace Oe 














2 mes dinleteseae DAH the td Becket 


sitesi 


Living room interior 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
—_ FOUNDATION 


Lon ete wa 


—— 


STRUCTURE 
Reinforced ected at aia. duet first floor 


3nd aaraas frame Ind venee wa “ 3 of 
EXTERIOR 
Walls: Brick, Hydrau Press Brick Co. 
Roof: Slate, weathering green; |6-oz 1 rolled 
. Insulation: Gin rock w batts, General Insu- 
Secon< loor ation & Manufacturina 
Painting: ‘“Creo-Dipt' white brick paint, Creo-Dipt 


INTERIOR 
Floors: Random widtt ak f ng on first floor; 
second floor, oak strip f ring. First floor, Wood 
| Mosaic Co.; baths and lavatory, National Tile Co. 
Trim: Poplar, enameled 
Partitions: Wood with metal lath and plaster. 
Lath, Northwestern Expanded Metal L 
plaster, Acme Certainteed Products C 
Doors: Overhead garage doors, McKee Door Co. 
EQUIPMENT 
Heating: AFCO warm-air system with Century oi 
burner, American Furnace Co.; hot-water heater, 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Corp. 
Weatherstripping: Monarch Weatherstrip Co. 
Plumbing: Fixtures, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


TA 


Ww 





Cost, including fees: 41.9¢ per cubic foot 


ei gf Sera be * 
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House for Hugh Akerman, ORLANDO, FLORIDA MAURICE E. KRESSLY 
Architect 


‘THIS HOUSE lies between the road painted. The color scheme is strong 
and Spring Lake; hence the principal sash being blue inside and out ; walls, 
living areas open toward the water white; roof, variegated reds; and ceil- 
view. Concrete block walls are ex ings, formed by the exposed second- 
posed, indoors and out, and are floor planking, stained red-brow 


nist 


3 
$ 
; 
3 


5A Ri AE a ee an ot 


Bre a 


je, 5 


At left, first floor; 
above, second floor 


TERRACE 


BUILDING 
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On facing page, lake front; above, entrance front; below, view 


all through living room toward stair hall 
ceil- 
nd- 
wn 
i 
: 
7 ; 
j 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOUNDATION 
STRUCTURE 


' c 
e block and trame 


EXTERIOR 

Walls: Specially textured concrete block 
yenerally, 4x 16” face showing; second 
tory cypress boards and battens 

Sash: Metal casements, screened, Hope's 
Window's Inc. 

Roof: Wood frame: pastel red varie- 
sate ement tile finish Pittman-Sipple 


nsulation: Roof, ''Celotex"’, Celotex Corp. 


INTERIOR 

Floors: On f 8 oncrete slab; sus 
pended, wood frame 

Walls: Concrete block exposed and 
painted; baths, tile and plaster; re- 
mainder, plank and plaster 

Ceilings: First floor, exposed beams and 


pianking 


Stairs: Solid Y.P. logs, wrought iron rail 


EQUIPMENT 

Heating: Waterman Waterbury furnace; 

A. B. C. blower: Williams Oil-O-Matic 

burner; Minneapolis-Honeywell tempera- 
ontrols: ‘‘Solar'’ hot-water heater, 

General Electric auxiliary 

Plumbing: Copper piping; fixtures, 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

Hardware: Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


Cost, including fees: $15,500 


BUILDING 
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Photoe bv F. S. Lincoln 


House for Miss Dorothy Greeno, BILTMORE FOREST, N. C. HENRY IRVEN GAINES 


First floor 


BUILDING 
TYPES 


Architect 


NoTEWoRTHY in these plans are the location ot 
maid’s room, with a private exterior door and a 
through the garage directly to the front hall; and 
studv-bedroom-bath grouping over the garage 


+ 


pe erI 


fer 
STOR T 
a 


Second floor 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD combi ed with 





ct 


Top, end of living 
room; at right, sec- 
ond floor study 





MATE:IALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOUN TION tlashina; ©. |. downspouts and gutter Trim: White pine 

Con footings, common brick walls Insulation: Rock w n ceiling area, Johns- Painting: Trim, colored ‘Minwax Minwax 
8 Manville Co., Inc. 

STRUC’ JRE Painting: Shingle Cabot's stain, Samuel 

Woc Cabet, Inc. EQUIPMENT 


Heating: Forced warm air with filters, Fox 


et ‘ rr INTERIOR ae Furnace Co.; stoker, Iron Fireman Manufac- 

4 alls: mon brick and red cedar shingle Walls: Plaster on wood lath, U. S. Gypsum turing Co 
J over # ‘ . » e 

Sash: Co. Plumbing: Fixtures, Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
— ash: 1 windows; metal casements, De Floors: Bathrooms, kitchen and breakfast Co.: kitchen sink, Tracy Mfa: Co. 

Troit S Products Co.; screens, "Rolscreen’’ room, linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co.; Hardware: Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 

Rolscre ompany bathroom bases and wainscots, structural 

Roof: tile, B. Mifflin Hood Co.: copper alass: other floors, oak. Cost: $16,000 
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House for Marcellus McLaughlin, CERMANTOWN, PA. RICHARD W. MECASKEY 
Architect 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOUNDATION Y 

41 stone Painting: St 
STRUCTURE ee, ae 


EQUIPMENT 
att age oe a . Heating and air-conditioning: Air 
Sash: W } sement with leaded gla oF al 7 " oa 


Insulation: Rock v 


4 


Plumbing: 
Kitchen: 8 


r 
Vent 


Painting: ; 
INTERIOR Electrical Installation: Pt 


Fioors: Living ¢ 


BUILDING 
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Interior of library 





Second floor 





Fr : ear " G 
First floor 
t 
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Photos by Georae H. Van Anda 








House for Dr. Louis E. Williams, MADISON, NEW JERSEY PAUL W. DRAKE 
Architect 












[HIS HOUSE includes a doctor’s suite consisting of reception 





office and examunation room. The suite has a private entrance, adjacent 
yet subordinated to the front door. The first floor lavatory cai 
either doctor’s suite or owner’s rooms. 


















MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
STRUCTURE kitchen, Franklin tiles; ga ’ 


Frame and brick veneer 


Seon: pecial and six pane 
EXTERIOR ix. giana 


Roof: Black slate Genuine Hard Veir 
Bangor," North Bangor Slate Co.; EQUIPMENT 


Selene 


copper gutters, leaders and flashing Heating: Gas fired 
a . ir ir nait nea m 
Sash: Double hung and casements, An w a nd i 
dersen Corp. perature ntrols, Minneapolis-t eywe 
rp oi Reaulat c sas hot-water at 


Insulation: 4'° Capitol rock we he ator © 
Sranderd Lime & Ste aa ee Plumbing: Fixtures, Kohler 
7 - piping, American Brass ‘ 


Doors: Special and six panel Colonia Weatherstripping: Door and 


pine, painted; garage doors, overhead mie 
ve with Stanley hardware, The Stanley Electrical installation: Fixture 
wom Hendrickson & Co. 


Kitchen: Range yas: refriaer 


INTERIOR sere og 


Walls: Plastered three coats over wire Hardware: Colonial bras 
lath; main rooms papered; baths and Cc 42 r 


ae 
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The view from the north, above, 
shows screening of the service 
entry from living portions of 
the house. The small enclosed 
porch between the dining room 
and living porch is an auxiliary 


dining area. 








443 : 
oct 
Second floor ales — L nT 
“ » 
bag 
; Basement First floor —— 
| 
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Photos by George H. Van Anda 


House for Mrs. Sonja S$. Hohe, HARRISON, NEW YORK JAMES JENNINGS BEVAN 
Architect 


et |! ) 


Leo FUSE Tp 


Plot plan Below, first floor; above, second floor 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT and 


the building. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOUNDATION 
Canceate teckads end wa 


STRUCTURE 
Wood frame, brick veneer 


EXTERIOR 
Walls: Brick facina, painted: st 4 
Sash: Steel casements, Lemco, Croft S 


eal: Tie, tudowici-Coledon 


Insulation: Balsam-w Wood C 
INTERIOR 

Floors: Garage ement; 
linoleum: first flo ) | 

baths, tile: remainder, hardw 


ARCHITECTURE 


Photo on opposite page shows the courtyard 
front; above, detail of the entrance front, 
showing the driveway which passes through 





Walls: 2” x 4 tuds and plaster; 


Ceilings: Exposed oak beam 


Jer 


EQUIPMENT 
Heating: Boiler, Fitzaibbons Boiler - 
tion, American Radiator Co.; valves 


L 


Hardware and lighting fixtures: 
Arcularius 


Plumbing: Fixtures, Standard Sanitary 


binets and accessories, Hoegger 


Fireplaces: Dampers, H. W. Covert Cc 
Incinerator: Kerner Incinerator Co. 





BUILDING 
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Photos by Rollin W. Bailey 


House for Edward Melnick 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


SAMUEL GLASER 
Architect 


OPTwWOYUrVPTY4 oO em 


Hl. 


— 
Plans: at left, first floor; above, second floor Phote 
top, garden elevation; center, detail front entrané 


OS MNO he Ci Madlipleaad BA Biro 


Shea has hah 
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bento sn ie iad itt Bier 997 


pated tah -> 


MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDATION 


Concrete block k and fil 


STRUCTURE 


Cinder +e eint 


EXTERIOR 
Walls: Cinder ncrete wa 


ered witt Portland cement 


Insulation: Wa Jouble airspace 
and Ry ic metallation, type B 
Reyr rp.; ng under roof 
4 r ea ~ 


INTER 


Floors: naoleum:Neir 


Walls J stud. avosum latt 
Ceiling 

Diaste 

Doors r Paine Lumber 


EQUIPM® NT 
Heating 


Plumbir 


COpDKe 


Briggs steel; 
q water supplie 


Incinera f 
Ine oe r feed, Kerner 
Kitch 

en + - ° 
Norae = refrigerat r 
aes, range, Westing 
Duse f 2 c . 

my x Manufacturing Co. 

. per cubic foot 


There are many interesting points 
about this house. Indicated in the first 
floor plan: undercover access to garage 
through a secondary hall; maid's bath, 
also accessible as first floor lavatory; 
screen partition between dining and liv- 


od vit BB AMERICAN, ARCHITECT and ARCHITECTURE 





The built-in flower box in 
the living room is shown at the top 
of this page; lower photograph, view 
from dining into living areas, shows 


ing areas. 


built-in china, linen and _ silver 


boards. 


cup- 
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House for John C. Smith, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDATION 
Monolithic waterproof concrete 


STRUCTURE 
Wood frame 


EXTERIOR 
Walls: Hand rived cypress shingles 
Insulation: Exterior walls and 


enveloped in rock wool 


INTERIOR 
Walls: 2” by 4 
Floors: Oak 


EQUIPMENT 

Heating: Scott Newcomb air-conditioning systen e 

Plumbing: Fixtures, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co.; brass piping 

Electrical installation: Fixtures, Portchester Light 

Kitchen: Stainless steel sinks; metal cabinets 

Cabinet Co.; 

Electric and Manufacturing Co.; domesti 

inghouse Electric and Manutacturing Cc 
Cost: $22,000 


inoieurr 


u counter tops: electr 


BUILDING 
TYPES 


WALTER BRADNEE KIRBY 
Architect 


Second floor 


First floor 
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ALL is the time to be on your guard against 
k.. damage. When weather gets really cold, 
you're ready for it. But sunny Fall days fool you: 
nights turn cold suddenly—unless you’re prepared. 
frost may nip the concrete. 

Be on the safe side. Heat mixing water; use “Incor’ 
24-Hour Cement: protect the placed concrete 


promptly to avoid heat loss. For overnight service 


USE ‘INCOR’: - - AVOID 
FROST RISK - -- SAVE MONEY, TOO 


strength, simply maintain curing temperatures at 


about 70°. 


‘Incor’, a more thoroughly processed Portland 
cement, gains strength faster, is safe from freezing 
days sooner: that saves heating expense, cuts costs 
all along the line. Dependable high early strength, 
and strong. durable concrete, too—proved by *Incor’s 
11-year service record. 

Figure “Incor’s* cold-weather 
advantages on work now under 
way. Write for copy of “Cold- 
Weather Concreting.” Lone Star 

Cement Corporation, Room 
2289, 342 Madison Avenue, New 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


‘INCOR’ SAVED 12 DAYS, $300, 
when used for footings, abutments and 
arch of Fowler River Bridge, Bristol, 
\.H. Placed over 8 years ago, in cool 
Fall weather. Today, all concrete in 
excellent condition. 

Typical of “Incor’s 11-year record ... 
under hard service and difficult expo- 


sure conditions. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT:::‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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Review of New 


1938 
Price 


Second Edition. 224 page 
$2.50. 
\ REARRANGED, somewhat expanded 
first issued in 


edition of a textbook 


1931. 


STRUCTURAL ALUMINUM HAND- 


BOOK. Issued by The Aluminum 
Company of America, 1938. 211 
pages. Text, tables, charts, diagrams. 
Price, $1.25. 


\ COMPREHENSIVE handbook on the 


design of aluminum alloy structures 


The following data on aluminum 


Books 


alloy shapes are 


included : characteris 


? 


ics, Manufacture, properties, working 


considerations, for 


Stresses, design 


mulae, elements of sections, and other 


technical data. 


ENGINEERING TERMINOLOGY. 8, 


Victor J. Brown, C.E., and Delmar G. 
Runner, A.B., A.M. Gillette Publish 
ing Co., Chicago, First Edition, 1938. 
310 paae Drawings, diagrams, half 


tones. Price, $3.50. 


\ COMPREHENSIVE dictionary of 


terms used in various branches of 


engineering, in which definitions and 





Venetian Blinds 


T is well to remember when specifying Columbia Venetian BLINDS that there 
are two general classifications from which to make a selection. There is the 
Residential”, and the “Controlite”, each built for special purposes. Be sure to 
specify the correct blind. Special detailed drawings have been prepared 
which are very helpful when writing specifications for each classification. 


Write for your portfolio of “Architectural Data Sheets” 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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symbols were compiled with the 
sistance of trade, manufacturing, 


gineering associations, and govern- 
ment bureaus. Appendices includ 


English - Spanish, Spanish - English, 


and German - English engineering 


dictionaries 


FURNISHING THE SMALL HOME. 
By Margaret Merivale. The Studio 
Publications, Inc., New York 238. 
anat ns, 
$2.50 


Vv. 


Photographs and their ext 
73, x10 in. 96 pages. Price 


THERE ARE approximately 175 va 


rious photographs in this book cover 
furnishing 


~ 


ing the entire range of 


small apartment in the simplified 


modern manner. 


Included are numerous photos 


on individual features of the home. 


such as: space-saving units for cock 
tail and dish cabinets, practical chests 


for storing linen, utilitarian desk and 





bookcase combinations; not to men- 






tion all the other dual-purpose units 
needed in 
life. 

are devoted to modern table settings 


which are so present-day 





apartment - house Some pages 





and other decorative dining-roon 








features. 





Miss Merivale has kept a close eve 
to the 
limited amount of 





restrictions on space, to the 








money which cat 





be spent, and to high standards of 





which _ her 
Most ot 


the room plans shown are by Englis! 


convenience and comfort 





arrangements have to offer. 


and decorators, althoug! 


Continental 


designers 
other designs 
cluded among the pictures. 
little shown 


r xcept for 


There 1S ver\ 


\merican trends, 


modern kitchen, but certain phases 
of English apartment-house furnisl 
ing as illustrated have some definitel 
helpful hints for the American apart 


ment-house dweller. 


Manufacturers’ Publications 
Doors and windows 
Balanced, the 5400 Exit Bolt for D 


Doors. Sargent 


Rochester, N. Y. 


and Greenl 


Doors and Entrances in Aluminum 


Bronze, Series 700. The Kaw ct 
Niles, Mich. 
Hope's Detention Windows. Hopes 


Windows, 


Inc., Jameste mwwn, N 





Van Kannel Re 
Park ., Net 


Now High Visibility. 
volving Door Co., 101 


York, N. Y. 









ntinued on pag 











Ish 


4 


nite 











Anda gilt your suburban friend will greatly 


appreciate. Whether he owns or rents his 











house, he'll be proud to have an ‘original’ 
drawing of it. If you haven't the time or the inclination to 
make a sketch ‘on the spot,” take a snapshot. In your final 
drawing, don't omit even a door-knob: your friend will be 


sure t omment. 


In above drawing, I tried fora « risp, clean handling, 
using WOH-I-NOOR Drawing Pencils on plate-finish 
draw bristol. The chisel-edge was used throughout, 
exce] i the case of the grass; this was toned in with a 


2B pe lheld ata very slight angle with the paper. I find 
the cl 


or hiy 


l-edge, frequently sharpened ona sandpaper pad 
teel file, is the most satisfactory way to transfer 


grapi to paper. 





The most difficult parts ol this drawing, strangely , were 
the white spaces in the foliage in the lower right hand 
corner. [hese white spaces require skill and thought to 
properly place them. It is the presence of these whites 
which give professional drawings that enviable sparkle 
and dash. To bring them out requires, of course, that there 
be something dark put behind them; and this negative 
way of drawing a thing is a little trying on the pencil- 


pusher. 


a > 
Khan Miche 


This is the ninth of a series of drawings by Mr. Julian 
Michele. Others will follow from time to time. 


KOH-I-NOOR DRAWING PENCILS 
FROM OUR NEW AMERICAN FACTORY 
NOW 


10 CENTS EACH e e $1.00 PER DOZEN 


y a ow A x y )y en of 
my 1} Orra Re ncil ye) Ive 373 Pathe tie [Rear r tt) orca bere 
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7 OU cannot afford to use 
drawing pencils which are 
not accurately graded — nor 
pencils that are not uniform. 
Even a speck of grit in your 
pencil may ruin the effect of 
your drawing. 
That is why Mars Lumograph 
is the standard of so many ar- 
tists, architects, draftsmen, en- 
gineers — Mars Lumograph can 
be depended on for perfect 
work—always—without a 
thought being given to the 
quality of the pencil while you 
are working. 


BETTER Reproductions 
Direct From Drawings 


i) 


ort ele Fees 


Mars Lumograph contains a se- 
cret light absorbing element 
that adds to the natural opacity 
of its finely ground, perfectly 
mixed, choice {graphite parti- 
cles. The result is more solid, 
denser lines — approaching ink 
in their opaqueness — and pro- 
ducing perfect reproductions 
direct from pencil drawings 
without inking in. 


PROP. ada a rte. 


This one feature alone makes 
Mars Lumograph the superior 
pencil where time, work and 
money savings are important. 
But Mars Lumograph is also a 
strong, long lasting, non- 
smudging, clean erasing pencil 
that will delight you to use. Try 
one or a dozen—from your deal- 
er or us. 17 true degrees—from 
ExExB to 7H—I5c. each— 
$1.50 the dozen. 


J. S. STAEDTLER, Inc. 
53-55 Worth St., New York 


Photomicrograph 
of Lumograph 
line (upper), and 
other drawing 
pencil (lower); 
Proving Lumo- 
graph’s superior 
Opacity. 







tinned from page 128) 


Residence Hardware. Pr. X F. Corbin, 


New Britain, Conn 


I] 1] dows—ll] ood, Sheet No. 24. \n 
dersen Corp., Bayport, Minn. 


Heating and ventilating 
isco Heat Economizers, Bulletin No. 
35-76. American District Steam Co., 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Fitzgibbons Special 80 Directaire, Di 
rect Fired Air Conditioner. Fitzgibbons 
Boiler Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Program and Progress. Anthracite In 
dustries, Inc., Chrysler Building, New 


York, N. Y. 


Modern Low-Cost Condi 
tioning of the Air You Breathe. 
Manufacturing Division, Republic Steel 


Suentatre, 


Berger 
Corp., Canton, Ohio. 


Trane Air, Convectors for Apartment 
Houses and Housing Projects, Bulletin 
$328. The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Wayne Aw Conditioning, Automati 
Heating. Wayne Oil Burner Corp., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Price, $1. 


Materials and equipment 

Announcing Bakelite Cellulose—Ace 
tate, Rainbow-Hued Materials.  Bake- 
lite Corp., 247 Park Ave., New York, 
_. ¥. 


Armored Concrete and Standard Con 
struction Castings, Catalog No. 109. 


Flockhart Foundry C Newark, N. J. 


Disciplined Control for Classroom 
IV ardrobes with the Eldoorobe. Die- 
bold Safe & Lock Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Industrial Micarta Plate, Rod, Tubing, 
Angles and Channels, Descriptive Data 
63-020. Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., Micarta Division, 
Trafford, Pa. 


Is It Costing You Too Much to Heat 
Vater? Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 


230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Now Insulated Glass Blocks in Color. 
Marks Bros., Inc., 470-80 E. 133 St., 
| New York, N. Y. 


Rid Your Showers of Their Greatest 
Menace. Josam 
| Empire Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Manufacturing Co., 


| The New Coronova, Security Bathtubs. 
The Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
| Chicago, Il. 
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3 New Group Washing Developmei's. 
Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwaul 


Wis. 


Structural systems and parts 


Bar-Z-System, Non-Bearing Partitions 
Free Standing Wall Furring. The Con- 
solidated Expanded Metal Co’s., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


Metal Buildings. Columbian Steel Tank 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wilcor Steel Stud for Hollow Parti mn 
Construction. Miulcor Steel Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Electrical equipment and lighting 


Daybrite Lighting Equipment, Bulletin 
F, and Pages 115 to 118. Daybrite 
Lighting, Inc., 5401 Bulwer Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


i xplosion Proof Reflectors. Globes mid 
Schedule 2, Page 128 A-1 
Electric Mfg. Co., Des 


Guards. 
Benjamin 


Plaines, II. 


Plastic Lighting Comes of Age. Reprint 


of symposium in this issue of AR 
rECTURAL ReEcorpD. Beetleware Divi 
American Cyanamid & Chemical | 


R.C.A. Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Thermionic Amplifier for pH and O 
Potential 


VWeasurements in High 
tance ( Iré utts, ( ‘ataloq E 00. . 


Floors, Walls and Doorways 


Accessories Co., Inc., Philadelph Pa 


Leeds & Northrup Co., 4907 S 

Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 

Floors, walls and roofs 

Building 4CC€SSories fi r Va sow i 
j 


Heavy Duty Flooring and 
Plank. Southern Pine Association, Nt 
Orleans, La. 


Zenittherm—an Aristocratic Materia 
for Walls and Floors. Zenither: 

ucts, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


General 

Basic Principles of Healthful Hous 

Preliminary Report, from America" Fe 
aa 


Journal of Public Health and The ‘4 








tion’s Health, for March, 1938. Amer’ 
: ag enw fe 
can Public Health Association, 50 \ j 
50 St., New York, N. Y. 4 
Structural Aluminum Handbo: Alu- 


minum Company of America Pitts 


burgh, Pa. Price, $1.25. 
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FORMICA 


COS a Building Lobby 
= UP TO DATE! 


This striking job in red Formica shows how simply an old- 


















fashioned marble lobby can be brought up-to-the-minute by 
the use of flat surfaces of Formica. It is an extremely useful 
material for modern effects... There are more than 70 colors 
and patterns, including linen finishes, and irregular effects 
of many sorts. There are several surfaces, high gloss, satin, 
morocco. Inlays of one color over another or of metal 
make attractive simple designs of all kinds possible .. . 
Let us send you all the faets. 


@ BEFORE: This photograph shows 
the lobby of the office building at 
261 Broadway, New York as it was 
a few months ago an attractive 
marble treatment in good condition, 
but old-fashioned. 





@ AFTER: This photograph shows 


how the same lobby was thoroughly 
modernized by Eugene Schoen, ar- 
chitect, by the use of Formica refin- 
ishing stock on asbestos, and metal 
trim, 


‘HE FORMICA INSULATION CO. 


4620 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





ORMICA 
ees FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 
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An increasing number of bicyclists in England has necessitated provision of 
public cycle parks; even the London Underground maintains such accommoda- 


tions on platforms convenient to its trains. 


Maximum accommodation for 


bicycles in minimum space is provided by these all-steel Cycle Parks, manu- 
factured by Constructors, Ltd., Birmingham, England. The company makes 
several types of parks—horizontal and sloping, single and double sided—and 
maintains a planning department for solution of special problems. Shown above 
is a double-sided, sloping Cycle Park; arrangement of wheel-channels, on which 


bicycles rest while 


parked, is such that each cycle occupies 6 in., barely the 


width of the saddle. Unit construction is a feature of the Cycle Park, so that 


growing needs can be accommodated. 


the desired “flavor” 


Aside from keeping insects off newly) 


paint to any 


painted surfaces, “its aroma will re 


main long after paint has dried”. . . 
Scented rooms are also promised by 
being carried on 


experiments now 


by Carrier Corporation. Recent 1n- 


stallations in pine- and cypress-pan 
elled rooms indicate that scents from 
fragrant woods may be recovered by 
conditioned air. 


\ semi-transparent, semi-opales 





@ FOR LOWER STEAM COSTS 
@ FOR ALL OPERATING CONDITIONS 


@ FOR ALL BOILERS 


@ FOR ALL BITUMINOUS COALS 


cent paint for repairing integrally 
colored cement floors is announced 
by O. W. Ten Eyck (33 Liberty St., 
New York City). Designed specifi 


cally for repairing areas where color 
is worn away, the new paint can be 
tinted any color, is said to be long 
lived and hard-wearing Ilex 
rock ¢ ompany (SOO N 
Ave., Philadelphia ) 


improved non-skid floor wax. 
soft 


Delaware 
announces an 
De 


signed for either hard o1 sul 


MODERNIZE 
and 


ECONOMIZE with 


Flexrock wax nevertheless 


a high gloss and 


laces, 
tains according 
its manufacturers—is long lived ai 
low cost... . Also intent on non-s] 
Brunswick- Balke-Coll 


Rubb 
pan 


surfaces 1s 


der (Chicago), whose new 


ceptor one-piece showet 


a “slip-proof tread”. Coming in « 


size only—36” x 30” 
is of moulded non-oxidizing rubb 
equipped with chromium drain ai 
finishing strip, it is adaptable to 

construction conditions. Total we 


than 50 Ibs 


Is less 


IN BRINGING OUT its new door clo 





boa S 


Rubbercepto 


I 


(below), Lockwood Hardware Mfg. 


Company litchburg, Mass.) pi 


sents the first ball bearing surface- 
type closer to appear on the market 
In order to overcome the familiar 
hazard of fluid leakage into the 
spring chamber, with its” resultant 
loss of checking power and its dan 
gerous. strain on shaft and = arm, 


lLockwood engineers have develop: 


1 
| 


an entirely new principle of 


oO 
~ 


construction. Capillary creeping « 


] 
iq] 


] 


not start, and the need for an air 
chamber is eliminated. This leak- 
proot feature, for which Lockwood 


has request 


da patent, 
of the greatest 


trouble 


rules out one 


sources ot door 





DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 


Sales and Engineering Offices: 


Fifth Floor, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michig>n 


Works at Monroe, Michigan . 
BUILT IN CANADA AT LONDON, 


. . District Offices in Principal Cities 
ONTARIO 
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